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NEW- CHURCH ‘REVIEW. 


THE Soetiteian given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted © 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 
, Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
- thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
‘and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 
Tue Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
: in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

THE REvIEw has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the _ Samnes 
M. Warren, and the Rev. — K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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WHAT THE NEW CHURCH STANDS FOR. 


THE. point of view from which the following paper was 
written is that of one who accepts, without qualification, 
the system of spiritual truth contained in the writings of © 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Its primary object is to show, in a 
brief general way, how that system is regarded by those 
who believe and value its teachings. A second purpose is 
to deepen, if possible, in the minds of believers, their sense 
of the importance and preciousness. of the treasures they 
possess. Accordingly I shall endeavor, above all else, to give 
due expression to the fact that Swedenborg’s writings not only 


contain a wondrous spiritual philosophy, but are chiefly to be 


prized because they supply us with the necessary elements 
of a strong, positive, and vital religion. Such being the case, 
we cannot well avoid asking ourselves, as we consider the 
doctrines one by one, how far we are succeeding, individually 
and collectively, in making them what the word religion im- 
plies — a living bond of bees. junction between us and the God 
of our worship. 

Let us begin where Swedenborg himself began in his ex- 
perience as a spiritual teacher. He speaks distinctly of hav- 
ing been called by the Lord to unfold the spiritual sense of 
Scripture (Tafel’s Documents 5). He shows that this open- 


ing of the Scriptures is the means by which the Lord’s 
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second coming is effected; for the Lord is present in His 
Word as He is present nowhere else. When, therefore, the 
Word is opened so that its full, true meaning shines forth, 
the Lord Himself is freshly revealed to men. But let me 
quote Swedenborg’s own language on the subject : 


The second coming of the Lord is not in person, but is in the Word, 
which is from Him, and is Himself. (T. C. R. 776, heading.) 

This second coming of the Lord takes place by means of a man be- 
fore whom He has manifested Himself in person, and whom He has 
filled with His Spirit to teach the doctrines of the New Church through 
the Word from Him. (T. C. R. 779, heading.) : 


That the Lord manifested Himself before me, His servant, and sent 


me to this office, and that He afterward opened the sight of my spirit, | 


and so has intromitted me into the spiritual world, and has granted me 
to see the heavens and the hells, also to converse with angels and spirits, 
and this now uninterruptedly for many years, I testify in truth; likewise, 
that from the first day of my call I have not received anything which 
pertains to the doctrines of that church from any angel, but from the 
Lord alone while I have read the Word. To the end that the Lord 
might be constantly present, He has disclosed to me the spiritual sense 
of His Word, in which Divine truth is in its light, and in this light He 
is. continually present. For His presence in the Word comes only by 
means of the spiritual sense; through the light of this He passes into 
the shade in which the sense of the letter is. (T. C. R. 779, 780.) 


Such is the claim distinctly presented in the writings of 
Swedenborg for the acceptance or rejection of all readers. 
No reasonable man ever did or will accept it blindly. In 


fact, one who carries his investigations far enough, will find 


it laid down as a fundamental principle in the system of truth 
which we are considering, that a man should act, think, and 
will from freedom according to reason (D. P. 71). So, when 
he sees it asserted that there is an internal sense in the Script- 
ures which causes them to be the medium of the Lord’s 
presence, and by which, so far as it is recognized, the Lord 
Himself is brought to view, and makes His long-promised 
advent to the world, he rightly feels that no such statement 
should be received without the most convincing proof. That 
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proof, if it exists, can be obtained only by a careful examina- 
tion of the writings on behalf of which the claim is made. 
No one can fairly deny the truth of the claim until he has 
thus investigated for himself. This is what all intelligent 
believers in the doctrines of the New Church have done, 
each in his own way. 

On account of Swedenborg’s close connection with the 


doctrines of the New ‘Church, the believers in those doc- 


trines are popularly called Swedenborgians. We are, in- 
deed, indebted to his writings for our knowledge of the 
faith which we profess. But it is not true that he presents 
that faith as anything of his own invention. In his view, 
and in ours, it is the teaching of the Word of God. Divine 
revelations were always made through human instruments. 
We believe that Swedenborg was such an instrument, not 
because he says so, but because he shows us the truth as 
it is in Scripture and in the created universe. It should 


not seem impossible that such revelations may be given in 


modern times, especially when we remember the prophecies 
of the New Testament, and recall the Lord’s declaration to 
His first disciples, “I have yet many thing? to “ unto ™ 
but ye cannot bear them now.” 

When Swedenborg received his call, he dropped the study 
of worldly science, and devoted himself to spiritual things. 
He says if letter to his friend, Dr. Beyer: © 


I had first to learn the Hebrew language, as well as the correspond- 
ences according to which the whole Bible is composed, which led me 
to read the Word of God over many times; and as God’s Word is the 
source whence all theology must be derived, I was enabled thereby to 
receive instruction from the Lord, who is the Word. (Letter to Dr. 
Beyer, Tafel’s Documents, 234.) 


The first fruits of this study, which prone began in 
1745, appeared in 1749, when the first volume of the “ Arcana 
Ccelestia” was published. _ The full title of the book was as 
follows : “ Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred — 
Scripture or Word of the Lord, here, first, those which are 
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in Genesis, together with wonderful thihgs seen in the World 
of Spirits and the Heaven of Angels.” Its opening para- 
graph thus reads: > 


The Word of the Old Testament contains arcana of heaven, and each 
and all things therein regard the Lord, His heaven, the church, faith, and 
matters of faith. This no mortal gathers from the letter; for from the 
letter or the sense of the letter no one sees anything more than that in 


general they regard the externals of the Jewish Church. And yet every- | 


where there are internal things which do not appear at all in the external, 
save a very few which the Lord revealed and unfolded to the Apostles — 
as that sacrifices signify the Lord; that the land of Canaan and Jerusa- 


lem signify heaven, whence they are called heavenly ; and so also Para- — 


dise. (A. C. 1.) 


From this point, as is well known, the author kept straight 
forward through eight stately quarto volumes, till he had ex- 


pounded what he declared to be the internal sense of the — 


books of Genesis and Exodus. This he does in no vague or 
rambling manner, but verse by verse, and sometimes word 
by word, with copious quotations from other parts of Script- 
ure, to confirm the statements made. Thus he challenges 
the most exact and searching scrutiny. We who accept the 
teachings have been led to do so because we see no flaw in 
them ; because, in fact, they accomplish what they under- 


take; because they are, themselves, the complete demon- | 


stration of a continuous spiritual sense throughout the Script- 
ures —a sense which deals not with earthly things, as the 
sense of the letter so largely does, but relates solely to “the 


Lord, His heaven, the church, faith, and matters of faith.” | 


If we consider what is involved in this belief — if, perchance, 
we recall the wonder and delight with which we first wel- 
-comed it — our hearts will be aglow with gratitude for the 
priceless treasure which we possess. No language can ex- 
aggerate its value and significance. The Word of God is 
given back to us. There is not a passage in the inspired 
Scriptures, from Genesis to Revelation, which has not its 
Divine message for our souls. Within the law of Moses are 
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the laws of heavenly life. The Psalms of David rehearse our 


own spiritual experiences, and minister to our own deepest 
needs. The history of the Israelites tells: also the greater 
history of the Lord’s kingdom and people throughout all 
time. Embosomed in ‘the prophecies of the Messiah’s ad- 
vent is the promise of His still nearer presence and relation- 
ship. The literal sense of the Scriptures is not thereby 
abrogated or weakened, but remains, as the foundation on 


which the higher senses rest, or as the sacred vessel in 


which the pure wine of Divine truth is forever stored. 

All this, and’ much more, is involved in the doctrine of the 
Scriptures, as unfolded in Swedenborg’s writings. If it is 
not true, we are sadly deluded. If it is true, we have possi- 
bilities opened before us such as few men ever enjoyed. We 
are told that by the bursting of this light through the clouds 
of the letter, the Lord has made His second coming. But 
our conception of that event is weak and narrow, if it stands 
in our minds for a mere historic crisis in the affairs of men. 
Such a crisis it was indeed ; but it means no more to us than 
His first advent meant to the unbelieving portion of man- | 
kind, unless we personally see, acknowledge, and receive 
Him. If, as we believe, He comes spiritually, then will He 


_ be known by spiritual apprehension. Then will His presence 


be felt in His Word, when we read it. Then will He speak 
to us through its holy utterances as surely and plainly as 
in the olden time He spoke from between the cherubim. 
Furthermore, if we really enter into the spirit of His teach- 
ings — which can be done only by trying to live according 
to them — our hearts, as we meet Him in the Scriptures, will 
be filled with a quiet joy and peace which no other influence 
can bestow, and we shall know, beyond all etic that 
He has come indeed. 

It is to be hoped that this proof of the Lord’s presence in 
His Word, with the constant learning of its lessons, is not 
entirely wanting in our experience. So far as it exists, it 
cannot fail to affect our whole mental attitude. In these 
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days, when the Bible is subjected to criticism and its teach- 


ings are called in question by those who see nothing in it | 
above the sense of the letter, the genuine belief in Divine — 


revelation has grown very feeble. What service can we per- 
form for others, as well as for ourselves, more valuable than 
that of deepening, by daily use of the Scriptures, our trust in 


them as the perfect truth of God? What duty can be more 


imperative, from every point of view, than that of living, as 
far as possible, in the higher atmosphere of the spiritual 
sense, where the presence of the Lord is made known? No 
otherwise can we show the sincerity of our faith. No other- 


wise can that mental attitude be habitually ours, whose very | 


essence is implicit, childlike dependence on every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. The greater part of 
pfofessed Christians have renounced the doctrine of plenary 


verbal inspiration. In its place they leave little more than 


the right of individual interpretation — that is, of selecting, 
each man for himself, from the ancient writings known as the 
Bible, such portions as seem to him true and worthy of be- 
lief. As a consequence, the Scriptures are shrouded in un- 
certainty ; their utterances are the voice of God only in a 
vague and limited sense, about which there is no general 
agreement. It is our privilege to see that there is no occa- 
sion for this uncertainty, that “the Sacred Scripture, or the 
Word, is Divine truth itself” by virtue of the fact that every 


expression which it contains is the vehicle of something — 


higher than appears in the letter, and that the Lord has thus 
provided for all time an adequate medium of His thoughts 
to men, which will grow more clear and bright and beautiful 
as they advance in wisdom and in the power to _—* its 
deeper holiness. 

This doctrine, let us again remind ourselves, is vital and 


fundamental beyond our power to estimate. In the first place, — 


as we have seen, it puts us in a new relationship with the 


Lord; for it opens the avenues of a fresh understanding and 


communion with Him. Moreover, it extends into and changes 
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our ideas on all religious subjects. It will be remembered 
that a part of Swedenborg’s preparation for his office, as the 
latter is described by him, consisted in the opening of the 
sight of his spirit, and his intromission into the spiritual 
world (T. C. R. 779). This is not the usual experience of 
men, nor is it anything to be sought or desired ; but it was 
necessary for him, in order that the higher or spiritual sense 
of Scripture, which he was to expound, might be intelligible. 
For that sense “ contains arcana of heaven”; it relates to 


higher conditions of being than those which prevail in this 


world. He who was to unfold it must therefore have an un- 
derstanding of the state of life to which it pertains. Ac- 
aoe. we find him saying very early in the “Arcana 


Celestia ” 


_ Since by the Divine mercy of the Lord it has been given me to know 


the internal meaning of the Word, in which are contained deepest arcana 


that have not before come to any one’s knowledge, nor can come unless 
it is known how matters are in the other life — for these are regarded, 


related, and involved by very many things in the internal sense of the 


Word — it is permitted me to disclose the things which I have heard and 
seen now for some years in which it has been given me to be in the com- 
pany of spirits and angels. (A. C. 67.) . 


Out of this Divine permission granted to Swedenborg, pro- 
ceeds his teaching concerning the laws of spiritual life and 
the relation between the natural and spiritual worlds. We 
ought always to bear in mind that the teaching does not 


‘stand by itself, but forms part of one great system. For our 


present purpose, it may be counted next among the treasures 
of our inventory. And what a treasure it is! All the while 
that men have been doubting and dreaming, guessing and 


- speculating about the other world, wondering where it was, and 


when they would go to it, the truth has been that it is here, 
that they are in it now, and that what we call death is only 
an awakening to the consciousness of its reality. As spirit 
differs from matter, so does the spiritual world differ from 
the natural world. As the spirit of man fills and animates 
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his body, so is all nature informed and vivified by that which 
is spiritual within it. When man’s body dies, his spirit does 
not die; his conscious relation with the natural world is sev- 
ered, and his conscious relation with the spiritual world be- 
gins. He continues to live a man as before. And that is 
the same as saying that his human form is not destroyed, but 
that he finds himself clothed with a spiritual body, in place 
of the natural body which has been cast off. Visible to the 
eyes of that body are those who, like himself, are freed from 
their fleshly coverings. They all dwell together in that inner 
spiritual realm to which they belong, and which is now made 
palpable and real. Nor are they separated in spirit from 
those who were near to them on earth. In the other world 
each one finds his own congenial home in which he remains 
forever, and for which his former life has fitted him. 

By the opening of his inner senses — the eyes and ears of 
his spiritual body — Swedenborg, as he declares, was made 
personally cognizant of these things, and of much more which 


there is no time for considering. We have examined his 


testimony, and believe that it is true. We accept him as 
a credible witness ; for he expounds to us principles which © 
commend themselves as the manifest laws of being, reveal- 
ing, as they do, causes and effects in a connected series from 
God who is the inmost source of life, to the fixed substances 


of nature which are its lowest and outmost expression — ex- 


plaining likewise, as nothing else does, the phenomena of 
mind and the grounds of man’s immortality. But the object 
of the present paper is to emphasize the fact, rather than to 
state the reasons of our belief. And that fact implies that 
the other world, as described to us, is a familiar country 
whose laws and customs are known ; death is relieved of its 
doubt and terror; there is no greater certainty than the end- 
less life beyond. To have such knowledge is indeed to have | 
great cause for thankfulness. Those in whom it holds its 
rightful place cannot fail to be prompted to new hopes, de- 
sires, and aspirations. This world can no longer be the ~ 
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prime object of thele efforts ; but they see, with a clearness 
otherwise impossible, that life on earth is given for the sake 
of life in heaven. A new and exact meaning is imparted to 
the thought of laying up treasures in heaven, and to all the 
other sayings of the Sermon on the Mount. When, in the 
Lord’s good Providence, any one whom we love is removed 
by death, we know that the change was intended for a bless- 
ing, that he has only taken a forward step in the way ap- 
pointed for his happiness, and that all mourning or regret 
on our part is purely selfish, As we anticipate the same 


_ change for ourselves, it is with the definite assurance that the 


drawing aside of the veil will bring us at once into the com- 
pany of old friends, in a world which is altogether human, 
and where we shall feel perfectly at home —a world which 
offers unlimited opportunities for the development and exer- 
cise of all the powers we possess. In this certitude of belief 
there is immeasurable strength and comfort. It lifts us into 
the light in which the Lord and the angels dwell, and en- 
ables us, if we will, to codperate with the Divine plans in- 
stead of opposing them. So far as we are trying to live the 
heavenly life by shunning evil and doing good, our minds 
will grow more and more open to the truth revealed concern- 
ing the other world, and it will become more and more pre- — 
cious to us. Each one must decide for himself how far he 
will take advantage of his privilege. 

“TI had to learn the correspondences according to which 
the whole Bible is composed,” says Swedenborg in his letter 
to Dr. Beyer, already quoted. Wondrous are these corre- 
spondences beyond the power of language to express, enlarg- 
ing the field of human thought to an extent hitherto un- 
dreamed of, showing the world of nature to be instinct with 
spiritual life, the veritable outshadowing of the world of 
mind, and thus investing all creation with fresh and unex- 
ampled interest, while linking it the more closely and percep- 
tibly to the one infinite Fountain of existence! With a 
knowledge of correspondences in our minds, we may, wherever 
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we go, learn spiritual lessons. The hills and mountains, lakes 
and streams, yea, and all forms of animal and plant life, speak 
to us a new language by embodying to our outer vision the 
deeper things that are in ourselves. In a sense which Byron 
never imagined : | 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 


There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 


The universe is indeed felt to be one mighty whole, with 
all its parts related to each other, when we are able to take 
account not only of what is natural and visible, but of the 


spiritual and invisible. Well may we believe, as Swedenborg _ 


tells us, that, among the ancients, the knowledge of corre- 
_ spondences was esteemed the chief of all knowledge. For 
it joins together heaven and earth. It explains alike crea- 
tion and revelation. It admits us into the inner secrets of 


nature and into the deeper meaning of the Word of God. 


For by means of correspondences the Scriptures were writ- 
ten ; whence, as has been stated, they have their internal or 
spiritual sense within the sense of the letter. Surely one 
cannot accept this doctrine as true, without feeling, like the 
ancients, that there is no other wisdom so excellent. To 
live under its influence is to experience a rejoicing of the 
heart, as well as an enlightening of the eyes. Shall it be to 
us merely a pleasing theory, or shall our lives be spent in the 
daily perception and delight of it? 


One of the most glowing of the Scripture prophecies, fore- | 


telling a final state of peace and innocence among men, ends 
with the significant promise: “ The earth shall be full of the 


knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” The 


crowning glory of the doctrines of the New Church, and the 
highest proof of their genuineness, consists in the fact that 
the very soul and centre of each and all of them is knowl- 
edge of the Lord. Correspondences cannot be understood 
except as a chain of causes and effects from Him who is the 
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_ personal First Cause, always creating, and always, by His 


“was 


_ continual Presence, imparting life to the things which He has 


created. The other world, from a New-Church point of view, 
is unthinkable except as a portion of God’s universe, subject 
to His righteous government, where He forever shines as the 


sun, and orders all things by His love and wisdom. To 


know the deeper meaning of the Scriptures is, as has been 


_ shown, to have a nearer and clearer revelation of the Lord. 


«‘ The literal sense of the Word is as a cloud, while the spir- 
itual sense is the glory, and the Lord Himself is the Sun 
from which the light comes” (T. C. R. 780), is Swedenborg’s 
expressive language. In their highest or inmost sense the 
Scriptures treat of the Lord alone. There is no ambiguity 
about the way in which He is thus presented to our thoughts ; 
but He stands before us as the one Divine Man, eternal and 
infinite, the uncreated source of being, whose essence is love 
and wisdom, and who, clothed in human nature which He 
took upon Himself and glorified, is known as our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Numberless are the particulars con- 
cerning Him which His Word contains, and which are more 
or less familiar to us all. But we need not dwell on them 
now. Sufficient for our present purpose is the simple re- 


membrance of His earthly life, whereby He overcame the 


enemies of our souls, the evils by which we are tempted, and 
made Himself for evermore “ Emmanuel, God with us.” In 
Him, as the apostle says, “dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” In Him is a Trinity, not of persons, but 


_ like that of soul, body, and operation in man, who, as we are 


taught, is created in His image. Outside of or apart from 
Him, there is no God. To Him, therefore, all our worship 
is directed. To Him we are responsible for the lives we 
lead. His are the ways in which we must walk; His the 
commandments we must strive to keep. All evil is to 
be shunned, because it is sin against Him; good is to be 


done, because it is of and from Him. This is the sum and 


substance of man’s duties and relations to his Heavenly 
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Father. This is the absolute simplicity which displaces the 
complicated ideas and systems of past ages. Nothing could 
possibly be more grateful to the devout and sincere worship- 
per who believes it. No greater incentive to a higher Chris- 
tian life could possibly be given, than that which it affords. 
I ask myself — I invite others to inquire of their own hearts 
— whether we rise to the height of our opportunity ? 

In one of the most beautiful of Swedenborg’s memorable 
relations, he tells of a conversation which he had with certain 
members of a heavenly society. The angels asked him, 
“What is there new from the earth?” And he answered, 
“This is new, that the Lord has revealed arcana, which in 
excellence exceed the arcana hitherto revealed from the be- 
ginning of the church.” On their inquiring what they were, 
he mentioned the spiritual sense of the Word, correspon- 


- dences, the life after death, heaven and hell, the doctrine of 


the Lord, and several other things. The angels repeatedly 
expressed their surprise that men should be so ignorant of | 
these matters, and rejoiced that the Lord was about to dis- 
pel the prevailing darkness. But noticing a certain sadness 
in Swedenborg, they asked its cause. To which he replied 
that although the truths which he had recounted were of 
such surpassing excellence, they were but lightly esteemed 
on earth. At this the angels wondered, but it was shown to 
be undeniably true, and they also were — Then the 
narrative continues as follows : : 


After this, speaking with the angels, I said that something further is 
revealed in the world by the Lord. They asked what it was. I said, 
Concerning love truly conjugial, and concerning its heavenly delights. — 
The angels said, Who does not know that the delights of conjugial love 
exceed the delights of all loves? and who cannot see that into some 
love are brought together all the blessednesses, satisfactions, and enjoy- 
ments which can ever be conferred by the Lord, and that the receptacle of 
them is love truly conjugial, which is able to receive and perceive them 
to a full sense? I answered that they do not know this, because they 
have not come to the Lord and lived according to His precepts, by shun- 
ning evils as sins, and by doing goods; os tee truly conjugial, with its 
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delights, is solely from the Lord, and is given to those who live accord- 
_ ing to His precepts. (C. L. 534.) 


That is to say, no catalogue of New-Church doctrines can — 
be complete if the teaching about marriage is omitted. High 
among the influences which make life heavenly is the pure 
love of one man and one woman, each for the other, which 
bids them be no more twain, but one flesh. This love is 


breathed into them by the Lord, and is described by Sweden- 


borg as being “heavenly, spiritual, holy, pure, and clean, be- 
fore every love which is from the Lord, with the angels of 
heaven and with men of the church” (C. L. 64). He also 
calls it “the fundamental love” (C. L. 65), and presents it 
as an essential element of religious character. Whether a 


-man be young or old, married or single, his state of mind in 


this respect is of vital moment as touching his eternal hap- 
piness. Low, sensual, and wandering thoughts are a dead 
weight which drags him down. So far as he entertains 


- them, or holds a merely natural and worldly view of the mar- 


riage relation, his mind will not be open to any genuine re- 
ception of spiritual truth. Though he may have some in- 
tellectual apprehension of it, he will give it no permanent 
home in his heart, if at the same time he cherishes impure 
feelings and desires. 

I need not recapitulate at any length the teachings given 
us upon this subject. Originating in the dual nature of God 
Himself, as being in His essence love and wisdom, and as’ 
having made man in His own image, male and female, with 
capacity for being united to each other, as His love and wis- 


dom are united, the marriage relation was designed to be a 


union of souls, and thus deep, spiritual, and enduring. Hence 


marriages exist in heaven as one prolific source of joy. In 


no natural or earthly sense, as the Scripture says, are those 
who have become angels either married or given in marriage ; 
but their state in the other life is the perpetuation of the 
state in this, whereby love truly conjugial was enthroned in 
their hearts and they were prepared to enjoy its felicity | 
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throughout eternity. This doctrine, thus briefly and crude- 
ly stated, would, if generally accepted and made the guide of 
life, go far to change the world into a paradise. « For it 
would lift the marriage relation out of the mire in which 
men have trodden it, and connect it with things holy and 
Divine. Readily can we believe — as was said in the passage 
above quoted — that the degree of its reception on earth 
will coincide with that in which men go to the Lord, and 
shun evils as sins. No one surely can lay any just claim to 
being a New-Church Christian, unless he holds, in the graphic 
terms of our illumined author, “the conjugial of one man 
with one wife as the precious pearl of human life and the 
repository of the Christian Religion” (C. L. 457). Here, 
again, is a point which demands our introspection, and bids 
-us consider how far we are faithful to the doctrines we pro- 
fess. 
_ In the foregoing summary, which might without difficulty 
_be indefinitely expanded, I have endeavored to bring freshly 
to mind some of the things for which the New Church stands. 
If we have a clear conception of the doctrines which have 
been enumerated, and of others to which no reference has 
been made, we see that they are distinguished by a sharp line 
of demarcation from any and all other doctrines which exist 
on earth. There is nothing ambiguous about them. They 
are absolutely new and distinctive, at the same time that they 
are altogether Christian. They are both rational and spirit- 
ual, philosophical and religious. They furnish a basis for 
right thinking in the light they throw on human life and 
destiny, a basis for right living in the knowledge they give of 
heavenly order and happiness, and a basis for true worship 
in the ways which they throw open to the one God and 
Saviour. Moreover, as has been intimated, they are insepa- 
rable and interdependent. They form parts of one complete 
system. They cannot be mixed with the teachings of any 
other system ; yet they have points of contact with nearly 
all. Nor can any one really believe them in part, and not 
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believe them as a whole. Like Jerusalem, they are built as 
a city compact together. They are in themselves sufficient 
_ for man’s spiritual needs. He has no occasion to go outside 
of them for light and guidance, inasmuch as they are founded ~ 
on the Divine Word and are as broad as the universe. They 
afford all necessary protection against false doctrines and 
_ theories which spring up from time to time and claim atten-— 
tion. They are not a new “ism” of any kind, nor yet an 
old “ism” revived, but simply a higher form of Christianity. 
They are, in short, a new revelation of Divine truth, de- 
scended from God out of heaven. | 

Away with the idea that this truth is Swedenborg’s, or 
ours, or any other man’s! It is of and from the Lord alone. 
Otherwise it would not be worthy of a moment’s contempla- 
tion. Such small knowledge as we have of it does indeed 
afford ample cause for gratitude, but not for self-conceit or 
vain glory. As it dawned on Swedenborg’s mind, he mar- 
velled more and more at it, and his heart was awed and hum- 
bled. So will it be with ourselves, if we imbibe its —_ and 
try to lead its life of heaven upon earth. 


JAMES REED. 
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THE DIVINE IN THE SON OF MAN AND @ | 
IN MEN. 


In the attempt to present New-Church doctrines to minds | 
whose thinking goes along the lines common in the Christian 
world today, two things in particular will be found to meet 
with the greatest resistance. One is the doctrine of the 
Lord. That Jesus Christ should be the Jehovah of old, the 
Creator of the world, is a thought that very few people are 

. prepared to accept or even to ponder seriously. Nor is this 
very strange, because, although the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
is one of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian Church, the 
majority in this church are, as it seems to us, practically be- 
coming Unitarians. The “Son of Eternity,” whom a vast 
number of men think of as having been born on earth in 
order that His sufferings as a man should save other men, 
who believe on Him, from the penalty of their sins, has, if we 
consider the bearings of the commonly held view of the atone- 
ment, not necessarily any need of a Divine nature. It is true, 
men think of Him as one person in the Godhead, through 
whose ministry another person in the same Godhead can par- 
don men’s iniquities without doing violence to His own sense 
of justice, but, aside from the palpable fact that such a doc- 
trine destroys the unity of God, there is practically nothing 

in the Son’s ministry that requires a Divine nature. Even 
if we take the view of the higher order of minds regard- 

: ing the atonement, and see in the Son’s ministry and death 

if the means by which men are able to become united with 
the Father, it is still by means of the man Jesus, not by 
fy the God, that this union can take place, as the doctrine is © 

: - formulated, presented, and generally held in the Christian 

Church. It is the belief in His death on the cross, in the 
shedding of His blood for our sins, the blood which was the 
life stream of His body, that saves men. If a Divine nature 
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is required for this, it is either that the atonement of men 
required that God should suffer and die, or that the Divine 
nature should sustain the human and give it strength to with- 
stand the temptation not to suffer for men. The Christian 
Church has never held that the Divine suffered and died, but 


\_ithis, on this suffering and death that the Church's doctrine 


ge salvation for man rests. 
The \ thought concerning the Lord Jesus Christ arising 
from this view of the atonement is not a thought of the 
God, but of the man Jesus, and very often it practically leads 
to a more complete denial of His Divinity than the Unitarian 
view does. It is true, that in theological works by men of 
this school the Divine nature of the Saviour is dwelt on as 
enabling Him to do His work, and some late writers point out 
the fact that the man Jesus not only suffered and died for 
us, but also revealed to us the Divine. But such writers, 
writers who hold fast the old idea of the Trinity in God 
as three Divine Persons in a Godhead, and the doctrine of 
atonement, can satisfy neither the truly thinking nor the truly 
feeling man. The thinking man will see that the Divinity 
revealed by the man Jesus in sucha case is not the Divinity 
of the Father but of the Son, thought of as having a sepa- 
rate existence from eternity, a thought which in itself is a 
contradiction and, besides, destroys the meaning of the first 
commandment, “ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
And the man who needs to feel his own nearness and rela- 
tion to his heavenly Father is ‘not satisfied with this, for the 
Father is still an unknown being to him, whose name he 
cannot hallow because he does not know it. I think that | 
the inherent impossibility of the Trinity in God as set forth 
in the Orthodox Church, and the consequent fruitlessness of 
all attempts to reconcile Jesus’ own words concerning His 
relation to the Father, concerning His oneness with Him, 
and that only through this union the Holy Spirit can go 
_ forth, is the reason why many of the leading men in the 
Protestant Churches are led to look away more and more 
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from the Divinity of Jesus, and to come nearer and nearer 
to the Unitarian idea of Him as.an ideal man—a man in 
whom God dwelt in a fuller way than in other men, but not 
in a different way. _ 

This is certainly to a great extent the case within the 
Congregational sect both in England and in America, and 
still more so with the so-called Ritschlian school of thought 
in Germany. And the New-Churchman, who believes in 
the Lord’s loving care in everything, will have no difficulty 
in regarding this way of thinking as a permission, in order 
that men may be led from a lower to a higher point of view, 
from one kind of denial to another less dangerous. 

The denial of the Lord’s Divinity that is involved in 
confirmation of the Orthodox doctrine of the atonement, is 
very dangerous for man’s eternal life, because his thought 
is led away from the glorified humanity, revealed to men not > 
only by means of the natural life of Jesus, but also, and 
more fully, by the laying down of that life and the reappear- 
ing to the disciples in a higher, supernatural form of life, 
guiding, teaching, and loving. Rather is the thought turned 
more or less exclusively to His suffering on the cross as the 
ransom for our sins, and this thought alone can bring to 
man’s spirit no idea of a humanity so much higher than his 
own that the influence for good from it has power to remould 
man’s humanity into a likeness of it. The natural conse- 
quence of such thinking is that. men come to regard the 
salvation wrought by Jesus not as a salvation from sin, not 
as a change of man’s inner character, but as a means by 
which men may get the penalty for their sins remitted ; and 
so there is a denial of the Saviour’s Divine nature and Divine 
work in us, the creating of a “new spirit and a clean heart.” 
And the history of the Christian Church shows fully that 
such has been the case, and that as a consequence at one 
time religion was looked upon by the majority of the 
teachers and leaders in the Church not as anything con- 
joined with and remoulding our earthly life, but as some- 
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thing quite apart from our daily feeling, thinking, and doing, 
to be believed in, which belief should save us from the 
consequences of our lives. : | 

It is quite evident that such an idea of the Saviour has 
in it no power to create a new heaven and a new earth in 
man, or to make men the means of carrying out His will on 
earth as it is carried out in heaven, and therefore the idea is 
hostile to the purpose He himself declares to be His, and 
does not lead men to the heavenly Father, but away from 
Him. | | 

In the Unitarian idea of Jesus, as a man who in a fuller 
measure than any other man, before or after Him, has re-- 
vealed the Divine possibilities in all men, there is power 
for good, inasmuch as it directs men’s eyes to the truly 
human qualities He exhibited as something to strive for, 
awakening their longings after what is noble, unselfish, and 
pure, and urging them on in their endeavors to develop in 
themselves such qualities. It turns men’s thoughts away 
from useless or even harmful contemplation of His suffer- 
ings and death as the ransom for our sins, and directs them 
instead to the higher possibilities of the human nature 
exhibited by Him, and in this idea is the power that we can- 
not but gladly admit is making itself felt among men at 
this day. This idea must also necessarily change men’s 
thinking about the meaning of the word religion, and loosen 
the hold that ecclesiastical dogmas have had upon their 
minds, so allowing their thinking on religious subjects to be 
more rational, more in harmony with the thoughts of Jesus. 

At no time has this been more evident than in our days; 
and it is a fact that we find in all churches teachers and 
preachers, who leave doctrinal subtleties alone, and whose 
teachings, as far as they relate to a practical good life, fully 
accord with the teachings of the New Church. But not- 
withstanding this apparent similarity of teaching, there is a 
wide difference between the Unitarian idea of Jesus and the 
New-Church idea of the Lord. 
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The former idea can lead men onward for a space and- 
give them strength to flee from certain sins. It. exhibits to 
men qualities which are inherent, and which, by shunning 
and fighting others, may be developed in all, but it lacks the. 
element that alone can unite all men in their longings and in 
their strife for perfection, it lacks the idea of a revelation of 
the absolute right and good, the will and quality of man’s 
' Creator, and consequently it can never have the power to 
make men realize the Saviour’s words, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

The idea is itself limited to human qualities, and this will 
necessarily lessen its influence for good, limiting that good 
within certain bounds, for “none is good but God.” The 
thought that Jesus revealed the Divine in the same manner 
as any other man may, only in a fuller measure, we find 
permeating the present-day writers regarding the Bible, 
when they see in that book a revelation not of an absolutely 
perfect life, self-existing and imparting life to man, but only 
of the highest spiritual thoughts and aspirations of the 
_ different authors. This thought is clearly present with 
Drummond when he in a recent lecture declares that relig- 
ion is not the product of the Bible, but the Bible is the 
product of the religion the men had who wrote the Bible. 
This is true enough as far as it goes, but it leaves out the 
Divine element in the Bible, it leaves out the Word which 
“was with God and was God,” the Word by which “all 
things were made,” and with that it also leaves out the 
creative power, and nothing but the finite, ever-changing 
conception of truth and good is left. 

‘Behind the Unitarian thought, that men know God in 
themselves and that the only revelation of the Divinity 
-consists in men’s expression of this their inherent knowl- 
edge, lurks a great danger and temptation. 

Carry the thought to its ultimate legitimate conclusion, 
and it will show you a Creator who has no existence aside 
from the creation, With this the belief in a life after the 
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death of the body will be shattered, and life itself will be 
only an inherent quality in nature or an incidental quality of 
material substances joined together in certain proportions, © 
defined by and dependent on these proportions. 

The great temptation arising from this thought is that 
men who, from inherited bent of mind aided by external 
surroundings, have strongly confirmed certain opinions as 
to what are the right principles to follow, will claim that 
their opinion is as good as or better than that of the man 
Jesus, as their knowledge has been developed under a more 
advanced state of society and they have had better and 
fuller opportunities to watch the workings of different princi- 
ples in the history of the race. ‘ 

Thus men will forever decide for themselves the princi- 
ples by which they should be governed, and, as they will 
hold different principles in different periods of their growth, 
the element that can lead all men in thoughts, acts, and 
feelings to approach more and more nearly our common goal, 
so uniting them, is outside of their consciousness —and that — 
element is spiritual life derived from men’s attainment of 
the nature of the self-existing life. | 

That this danger and this temptation can come with the 
Unitarian idea is not an abstract logical deduction or hypo- 
thesis only. We see it taking outward form within the 
denomination, which has developed a “radical wing,” where 
from the very pulpits utterances not unfrequently find their 
way which show Jesus to have been rather limited in wis- 
dom, judged from our day’s “superior standard,” and where 
it is thought a sign of intelligence and learning to point out 
that the “Jewish rabbi” contradicted himself more than 
once, and in a deteriorating manner to compare. his teach- 
ings with other men’s. And this idea, taking hold of men 
when young, drives them away from religious thought quité 
as often as the old unreasonable and incomprehensible dog- 
mas of the Trinitarians did, and, confirmed by their own 
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studies and reasonings, it will find utterances from “ philos- 
ophers’” mouths like this : : 


Leading pulpits are filled by men who are themselves worshipped for 
their genius, instead of attracting the worship of their hearers toward 


_the remarkable Jew in whose name they preach. The drapery is the 


drapery of Jesus, but the voice is that of Beecher, Talmage, Spurgeon, 
Chapin, Swing, and Thomas. Whether Jesus or they are worshipped, 
it is still the worship of humanity. Whether it is called Christism or 


‘Comtism, it is superstition that is waning and science that is advancing. 


Whether they are called philosophers or priests, the control of human 
thought is passing—nay, is past to those who reason but from what ~ 
they know.* . 


And. to many it may’seem to be true that “those who 
reason but from what they know,” in the sense Mr. Denslow _ 
understands “knowing,” control the human thought of to- 
day, but it is at the most only an appearance. Human 
thought was at all times controlled and guided by a power 
greater than men’s— controlled with such a loving solicitude 


for their freedom that men never felt the bonds that re- 


strained them, controlled by the same loving Father who 
gave them power to think at all, controlled by the same un- 
created life, God, that we, by the light of the opened Word, 
see working from within in men and from without on men in 
all ages, and whose infinite love, wisdom, and creative power _ 
we see revealed to men through His becoming man in Jesus 
Christ, to all appearance like us, but who by gradually laying 
aside this appearance — the natural element that He needed 
for the revelation—lifted men’s ability to see and under- 
stand the real, the Divine life within, and finally, by letting 
men take His natural life, removed the outward temporary 
means for men to know God, took away the last obstacle to 
men’s rising with their thoughts from the created to the 
uncreated, from the merely human to the Divinely Human, 
from the man Jesus to the risen Christ, the God-Man, the 
Infinite Father, the Spirit that gives of its life to all created | 


*Van Buren Denslow in “ Modern Thinkers.” 
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things and Whom we may feel present with us, His saving 
truth upholding us and His love creating us anew. 

To the Western mind the written Word of God, the story _ 
of His life on earth and in men, did not come as a revelation 
of inner spiritual truths, as much as a revelation of external 
facts, because the Western mind, used to think on the natural 
plane only, could not see more than the surface. When we 
read of the progress of Christianity from the Greeks to the 
Romans this becomes quite evident, and it is therefore a 
history not only of an external progress and widening sphere 
but also of a loss of spiritual power. When we take this into 
consideration it is not to be wondered at that Arius found 
his best supporters among the higher laymen among the 
Romans, while the teachers of the Roman Church, although 
perhaps not capable of as deep thought as Arius, held fast 
to the expressions in the Word which declare the Son’s abso- 
lute Divinity, and on the authority of the letter formulated 
the confession of faith, which since then has ruled in the 
Christian Church. 

And it was for their own welfare that the H eavenly Father 
permitted men— using their own way of thinking and so 
being led in freedom —to formulate doctrines which are 
impossible to understand for the man whose thoughts go 
deeper than the mere words. These doctrines allowed an 
idea of the Divinity of Christ to prevail in the Church 
which, although in itself crude and based on external knowl- 
edge only, could serve as a stepping-stone for higher thoughts, 
and leave room for a more rational perception of His Divin- 
ity, as men’s knowledge of interior things had grown. 

And if today the Arian idea in a somewhat changed form 
is permitted to enlarge its influence and shatter the doctrines _ 
- built on the old idea of the Divinity of Christ, it is because © 
today it is done with less danger. Through the presence of 
the Divine Word which was felt, though yet a mystery, men 
were led in their continued observations and thoughts on the 
' natural plane, becoming more and more accurate and what 
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we call scientific, to seek for the spiritual cause of all external — 
phenomena, until at last one man became qualified to serve 
as a means in the Lord’s hands for the enlightenment of the 
world. After thorough and systematic observations and 
studies on the natural plane, Emanuel Swedenborg must 
acknowledge that the searching for life must go beyond 
that plane, and then he was permitted to enter into the 
hitherto unknown world of causes in a way that permitted 
him to observe its facts as clearly as he before had observed 
the facts in the world of effects, and so to compare the two. 
Thus prepared by an exact knowledge of the relation be- 
tween the inner and the outer world, the Heavenly Father 
could speak to him through the Word in a way in which He 


had never spoken to man before, revealing not only the 


highest inherent possibilities in man, as well as the direst 
evils he could fall into, not only the sublimest thoughts that 
the natural man, receiving life from God, the giver of all good 
things, could bring forth, but the true quality of the infinite 
life itself. God spake to him in His Word, not only in the 
external form of finite man’s life and words, but of the Word 
that was in the beginning, the true form of life which 
creates all things. It spake not only of the man Jesus, but 
of the God which took unto Himself manhood on a lower 
plane in order to raise men to a comprehension of and union 
with a higher manhood. It spake of the Divine Humanity of 
our risen Lord who in the beginning created us in His image 
and likeness in a finite way, and who forever is striving to 
recreate us into that image and likeness which we have lost. 
And since, through him, the knowledge has come to other 
men, which will enable them to let the Divine Humanity | 
speak to them in the pages of the written Word, to let the 
man Jesus reveal to them the only God, the danger from the 
growth of the Unitarian idea may be only seeming. 

This growth is in reality only the inevitable effect of the 
natural man’s striving after knowledge of the spiritual, and, 
as the presence and thought of the literal Word led men 
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onward in their study and comprehension of natural things 
and their insufficiency to explain life, so will the presence 
in the world of the knowledge of the Divine Humanity, 
brought to men through the Lord’s servant, Swedenborg, 
lead them onward in their study of the letter, the human 
side of the Word, until fully comprehending it they will see 
its insufficiency in explaining the Divine life and so look for 
a revelation of that life within the letter. And there are 
evidences around us that progress is being made on those 
lines. 

We often hear and speak of the slow growth of the New 
Church. If by that we mean the new idea of the Lord’s 
Divinity and the change this idea will produce by opening 
men more fully to the influence of His Divine Humanity, it 
must necessarily be a slow growth. The idea of three 
persons will slowly disappear before the Unitarian idea, to 
which the old faithfulness to the letter of the Word, united 
with the general, unconscious influence from the revelation 
of the Divine Humanity, will gradually add a search after 
the Divinity which is above the possibilities of man ; and then 
the Lord will reveal Himself to them in His Word. 

As members of an organization we can do much to 
hasten this time —on the intellectual plane, by making 
it as plain as we can to men that the Word has a really 
Divine element and, perhaps most, on the practical plane by 
showing that we really believe that the revelation of the 
Divine Will gives us a light which shines on our natural life 
and is a power that can turn it from the false and evil to 
the right and good. But if we expect to be a light to men 
_in this practical way, we must show them that the reve- 
lation in the Word affects’ us, who see in it a revelation of 
the absolute life, in a different, a deeper way than it affects 
those who see in it only a revelation of human conceptions 

' If it does so affect us, it will give us spiritual principles 
which we can apply for our thinking and conduct in all the 
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paths of life, in all our doings, in all our activity, public as 
well as private. As far as we are New-Churchmen, to un-. 
derstand and will those principles will unite us, not only in 
our work to become better men individually, but also in our 
endeavors to see the Lord’s will and to apply it in communal 
and natural affairs. Then we shall be efficient tools in the 
Lord’s hands for creating a new earth, and men will be led 
to see that our idea of the Lord’s Divinity must be an 
idea embodying wisdom and power beyond theirs. | 


ALBERT BJORCK. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 


OnE of the greatest steps in the advance of the scientific 
and philosophical thought of this century, has been the rec- 
ognition of that principle of continuity which runs through 
every aspect and phase of the world’s history. The scientist 
of our day sees in the natural objects and phenomena which 
claim his attention, no longer merely so many isolated facts 
to be described and classified, but so many steps in the great 
life history of the world, following one another in successive 
order. He sees, furthermore, that not only are these steps 
_ arranged in an orderly series, but that there is a causal rela- 
tion between them ; not only do they stand in the time rela- 
tion of precedent and subsequent, but in a generic relation, 
which we perhaps hest express as antecedent and conse- 
quent. 

Thus, for example, while the old astronomy was satisfied » 
with mapping the heavenly bodies, determining their densi- 
ties, their dimensions, and their periodic motions, measuring 
their orbits, searching for new comets, and performing many 
such tasks of a purely descriptive nature, the new astronomy, 
basing its work upon the facts accumulated by the researches 
of the old,.is now exploring the wider fields of the causal 
relations of these phenomena. ‘It studies the present condi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, in order to discover their generic 
kinship and to decipher their history. Its aim is to unify 
and correlate the results of the old astronomy, and to bring 
to light the work which the great forces of nature are carry- 
ing on in the evolution of the universe. 

The geological student of today, in a similar way, cannot 
rest contented, as did his predecessors of fifty years ago, 
with cataloguing minerals, describing fossils, and mapping 
strata. He puts together the results of his own studies, and 
those of his predecessors, and traces the work of geologic 
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activities in the shaping of hills and valleys, the building of | 
continents and mountains, and the evolution of the many 
and varied features of the globe. 

Again, the aim of the investigator in the fields of zodlogy 
and botany‘is no longer merely the collection of a herbarium 
or museum, or the recording with all possible accuracy and 
completeness the characters and descriptions of the plants 
and animals of his field of study, but the unravelling of the 
life history of the plant or animal, and its development from 
its earliest germinal stages to full maturity ; and then, going 
beyond the individual, he aims to discover the genetic rela- 
tionships between the forms he studies, and to discover the 
work of the forces and impulses of organic life in the evolu- 
tion of a living world from the inert matter of the globe. 

Passing now to a higher realm of study, we find the histo- 
rian working inward from the records of events made through © 
the careful collection of facts in the old time, to discover the : 
causes of those facts —to trace the motives which have de- 
termined events and have shaped the progress of history, so 
as to see it as a connected and rationalized account of the 
evolution of the earthly life of the human race. : 

So the philologists are now searching out the history of 
the development of language; the psychologists trace the 
process of growth of the mind ; and on the highest plane of 
all, the modern students of religion are devoting their atten- 
tion to tracing out, from the sacred writings of all nations, 
among the almost infinitely varying conditions of mental 
type and the reactions of natural environments, the evolution 
of the religious systems of the world. : 

This change in the way in which mankind, in its larger de- 
velopment, has looked upon the universe, has its parallel, on 
a smaller scale, in the development of every individual. In 
the life history of the individual man, his mind, when he is 
an infant, busies itself chiefly in the collection of facts. His 
memory is active, and opens itself wide to the outer world 
with an appetite born of its utter emptiness, which stretches 
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forth eagerly to the accumulation of the facts of the world 
about him. But, after a time, this thirst for knowledge be- 
gins to abate; the craving of the mind for information be- 
comes less intense ; and he turns to a new mode of treating 
_ his mental acquisitions. Instead of merely storing away in 


his memory the facts which he has learned, he gradually be- 


gins to take up this new material, whereof he has laid in 
such a store, and to arrange, and correlate, and assimilate it. 
He finds that the facts which he has learned are arranged in 
sequences, and bear definite relations one to another. So 
the child, ceasing to ask only what, and beginning to ask 
also how, busies himself with the study of the processes of 
the natural world, and of its human events. But as he grows 
to adult years he outgrows this type of mental activity. He 
finds that processes are impelled and controlled by causes, 
and so, going beyond the question ow, he begins to ask 

why, and to strive to pierce into the ey of the genetic 
relations of events. 

We recognize this to a certain extent (at aati in practice) 
in our systems of education. The youngest children in our 
schools learn what idea the combination of the written or 
printed symbols, C, A, and T, represent, and what two and 
two make, and what there is between Europe and America. 
_ A little later on, the child learns how to use written symbols 
to express his ideas, and how to combine figures.to solve 
arithmetical problems, and how Columbus came over from 
Europe and found America. Still later, if his studies extend 
so far, he learns why certain combinations of characters have 
come to represent certain ideas, and why the earth’s orbit 
is elliptical, and why Columbus made his voyage of discovery 
when andashedid. 

The human race is going through this same mental devel- 
opment, as a man ona larger scale. In its infancy the scien- 
tific thought of the race was occupied in the accumulation 
of facts; the older works on science are simply catalogues 
of facts. Later on, in the childhood of the race, the pro- 
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cesses of natural and human history have been the subjects 
more eagerly studied. At the present day, humanity, stand- 
ing at the threshold of its intellectual manhood, is begin- 
ning to realize that evolution itself, that great fad of the last 
hundred years, is after all only a process, and that behind 


_ this process lies a cause, whose nature and opération man’s 


next lesson it shall be to learn to understand. 

_ But though the human race has thus come to realize this 
principle of continuity which is the essence of the idea of 
evolution as a process, there is yet another principle which 
comes into view more clearly as one realizes more perfectly 
the genetic relation of the phenomena whose development 
one endeavors to trace. This principle we may call the 
principle of discreteness. The phenomena of which our 
minds take cognizance pertain to several different realms of 
existence ; and between those realms there is no community 
of substance. No one realm or degree of being can enter 
into or make any part of any other realm. Take, for in- 
stance, the two realms of matter and force. Force is not a 
kind of matter, nor is matter a kind of force. Matter occu- 
pies space. Two bodies of matter, as is well known, cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time ; but force can man- 
ifest itself in a given space when’ that space is filled with 
matter. Indeed, force can manifest itself in space only when 
that space is so filled. 

For instance, the carbon filament in an electric lamp is 
matter and occupies space, and the light which shines from 
it is a form of force, manifesting itself through the matter 
as a soul manifests itself through its body. Take away the 
filament and the light vanishes, just as the soul is lost to 
view when its body dies. : 

Now the operation of force causes matter to undergo 
changes. Under the influence of force the matter of the 


solar system has evolved from a chaotic nebula to the pres- 


ent well-ordered system of- sun, planets, and satellites. On 
the surface of the earth, some of this matter has evolved 
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toa yet higher stage, and has been brought to.constitute the 
great assemblage of animal and vegetable organisms which 


people the globe. But here we find the force which has — 


caused the matter to evolve into the organic world, itself 
under the influence of a higher principle which enables it to 
maintain the organism in health and activity. When the 
organic life is taken away from the body, the body dies and 
decays. "We may bring to bear any amount of- inorganic 
force upon the dead organism ; but it will no longer operate 
in it as before; the body will no longer assimilate food, re- 
pair waste, nor reproduce its kind. So we may say that in 
all organisms, the principle of organic life bears the same re- 
lation to the force that the force does to matter. It is the 
soul of the force, or the cause of its evolution. It exists not 
on the plane of the force, but in a higher realm of being, at 
the same time, however, working in and through the force 
and governing its operations in the world of organic nature. 
So again within the purely organic life in the animal king- 
dom, there dwells the higher life of consciousness as the 
cause of mental evolution; and within that again in man is 
a still higher life, the cause of moral evolution, raising man 
above the animal plane. Yet even this does not end the 
possibility of human development, but must be vitalized by 
truth as a yet higher degree of life, to make man spiritual; 
and this again must be quickened by love, the inmost fire of 
the Divine Life, in order that the human soul may really live 
and really grow into that image which it was created to be- 
come. 

So. the Divine Love is the central cause, the Inmost Soul 
of all ; and it is to the influence of that soul, working out- 
| ward upon the next, and through that upon the next, and so 
on, that the maintenance of the other realms in existence, 
and their evolution and organization are all due. 

This is the complete view of evolution. It is the increas- 
ing perfection of organization in the created universe; the 


advance which is constantly taking place in every realm, be- . 
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ing induced by the active operation of life in a higher scale, 
and that being in its turn due to a still higher life, and so 
on, till we find the fundamental cause in the Infinite Divine 
Life itself. | 

I have gone into this ies of the doctrine of de- 
grees as applied to evolution, at some length, because a clear 
understanding of it is necessary to the comprehension of 
what is to follow. 

Let us now turn our attention to one of the many phases 
of this marvellous combination of causes and processes 
which we call evolution. 

There is one peculiar combination of conditions which ap- 
pears always to be present, at least in some degree, wherever 
this process of evolution can be traced. We always find that 


process carried on under the balance of two conflicting sets 


of conditions, which we may call, respectively, the condition 
of limitation and the condition of freedom. Each condi- 
tion influences in greater or less measure all these degrees 
of existence. 

To make this plainer, let us try to trace out the develop- 
ment of these conditions through the different realms of be- 
ing, beginning with the lowest —the plane of matter. 

In what state, as regards the alternative condition of free- 


dom and limitation, is matter? Is it free or is it limited? | 


Perhaps one may say that we cannot predicate freedom of 
matter ; that freedom is a distinctively human property. Very 
true, if one confines it to the human plane of being. But let 
us now take a larger view of the subject and consider moral 
and spiritual freedom as simply certain phases in the mani- 
festation of the relative conditions of limitation and its oppo- 
site in anything having being. 

The chief set of conditions by which matter is considered 
as limited, we call conditions of space. Structures of matter 


occupy definitely limited portions of space. Take for in-. 


stance the Eiffel Tower of the Paris Exposition. There 
stands a mighty mass of metal, firmly anchored to the earth, 
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occupying a certain space, cine to that space, subject to 


no sensible change. It seems at first thought impossible to 


speak of that as free, even in the most materialistic sense. 


Compare that now with a somewhat analogous structure 
at the late World’s Fair—the Ferris Wheel. The greater 


part of the latter structure is movable; it is not absolutely 


fixed in position. With respect to space limitation, there- 
fore, freedom may be predicated in some degree of the Ferris © 
Wheel. I say, in some degree, because though the wheel is 
not absolutely fixed, yet its movements are controlled by 
forces applied through certain machinery. The conditions 
of the mechanism, therefore, impose certain limitations; 
hence we may say that the state of the Ferris Wheel is a 
combination, on the plane of conditions, of 
and limitation. 

But when we consider the two structures in their larger 
relations, neither the Eiffel Tower-nor the Ferris Wheel is 
absolutely fixed ; they move with the globe as a whole, which, 
we say, moves freely in space, but which is nevertheless at © 
the same time, controlled by the combined action of gravita- 
tion and centrifugal force. Hence the earth itself is in a 
state into which freedom and limitation both —_ if we 
look at it as a whole. 

But now let us enter, so to speak, more interiorly into the 
constitution of these bodies ; and instead of looking at them 
in a molar way (that is, as a whole), let us look at them in a 
molecular way (that is, with reference to the ultimate par- — 
ticles of matter of which they are composed). We are all 
familiar with the doctrine of heat as a mode of motion. Ac- 


cording to this doctrine, if a body may be supposed perfectly 


cold, or devoid of any temperature at all, its. molecules, or 
ultimate particles, are in a state of absolute rest. But if 
force is applied to the body; if, for instance, a blow is struck 


‘upon it, that force enters into the molecules, and sets them 


in vibration, each molecule vibrating rapidly to and fro within 
a minute range. This vibration of the molecules constitutes 
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heat, and the average rapidity of their vibration determines 
the temperature of the body. If we lay our hands upon a 


heated body, it is the beat of the surface molecules against — 


the hand that makes the body seem hot. If we rub our 
hands together, the force we exert sets the molecules of the 
skin in vibration, and that vibration is perceived as the sen- 
sation of warmth. Each molecule, therefore, being able to 
vibrate, but having its vibrations confined to a certain com- 
pass by the resistance of the neighboring molecules, may be 
said to be in a state partaking both of freedom and of lim- 
itation. It is only in a perfectly cold body—a body to 
which no force whatever, in any form, has ever been applied— 
that the molecules are absolutely still. Only in such a body, 
then, could we say that there is space limitation alone, and 


hence no freedom. But we know of no such body. Every 


mass of matter that comes within our ken has some temper- 
ature ; hence we may say that all matter, so far as we know, 


partakes both of freedom and of limitation, and that the 


property of freedom is conferred upon matter by the opera 
tion of force through it. | 3 | 
But now, let it be observed, the relative degrees in which 
freedom and limitation exist in any body, depend upon the 
degree in which activity upon the higher plane is brought to 
bear upon that body ; that is, upon the intensity with which 
force acts through it. If the temperature of a body is 
raised, its molecules are set in more active motion; they 
beat more strongly against one another ; they shoulder one 
another further apart, and hence, as a mass, take up more 
room, and, as we say, the body expands.. If the temperature 
rises high enough, the limiting attraction for one another 


which holds them together may be entirely overcome, so — 


that they no longer keep their places, but are free to move 


amongst themselves. Then, as we say, the body melts. — 


Hence with the greater activity of the body there is obvi- 
ously more freedom and less limitation than before. 
If now the body is cooled down again — if force is taken 
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from it—the principle of limitation again exerts itself, the 
molecules become reattached to one another,.and the body 
solidifies. More than this, if the principle of limitation is 
thoroughly carried out, and sufficient time for nice adjust- 
ment is allowed, as in the centre of a lava flow, for example, 


- every molecule will find its position with respect to the ad- 


joining molecules exactly defined; every molecule will be 


‘compelled to assume one definite place and attitude; and the 


solidified mass, as a whole, will assume the structure of a 
series of crystals. In each crystal, therefore, the molecules 
are limited in position; each one has its place determined 
by its unchangeable attractive affinities, and that place it 


must take. This is the normal condition in most inorganic 


rocks. The vast majority of them, whether solidified from 


fusion or deposited from solution— unless they come, as 


very many have, within the range of some a influ- 
ence — are crystalline. 

And this brings to our attention the interesting fact that 
the source of limitation is in the molecule itself. In a solid 
body, for example, the rigidity, or lack of freedom of motion 
of the molecules, comes from the cohesive force of those 
molecules, that is, from the intense attraction which the 
molecules themselves have for one another. The first devel- 
opment of freedom, therefore, which is brought about by the 
operation of the activity of the higher plane — force — is to 
free the molecule from those limitations which have their 
root within itself. | 

Freedom, therefore, consists, not as may appear to a super- 
ficial view, in the removal of all external influences from a 
body, but in rendering that body active by bringing it under 
the influence of the life of a higher realm of being, so as to 
enlarge its sphere of life. Limitation, on the other hand, 
consists in shutting, off the influence of the higher realm, 
and thereby throwing the body back into the narrower range 
of self. 

But now let us ascend a step in the nih and instead of 
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considering the universe as a mere complex of matter and 
force, let us bring in the effect of the next higher realm of 
being — organic life. 

In the organic body we find the state of affairs very differ- 
ent. Inorganic matter is fixed, rigid, and does not readily 
change. Organic matter is mobile, flexible, and very sub- 
ject to change. The atoms which constitute its molecules 
do not adhere together with such tenacity, and its compounds 


are more susceptible to chemical influence, than is the case 


with inorganic matter. 

When new molecules are taken in to form a part of the 
body, they do not find their places rigidly defined beforehand, 
so that, as a rule, organic substance does not assume the 
crystalline state. External influences, moreover, have much 
to do with the particular form which an organic body as- 
sumes. The effects of environment upon the development 
of all organic bodies are well recognized. Minute changes 
of conditions will produce marked changes of result. In 
all these respects the organic body may be said to be much 
more free to react under the influence of new agencies than 


the inorganic body. The effect, therefore, of the operation 


of organic life is so to intensify the activity of inorganic 
force as to vastly increase the external freedom and diminish 
the limitations under which matter exists. | 

And now passing to the next higher realm of being — 
that which differentiates the higher type of organism from 
the lower, the animal from the vegetable — let us ask what 
effect the addition of consciousness has upon this increasing 
development of the free state. The answer is not hard to 
find. In the lower realms of activity, the development of 


freedom consists in the loosening of those limitations which | 


we have seen are self-imposed. When that is done, and the 


body is free to respond to the influénce of the still higher 


activities of the organic plane or realm, the next work of 
those activities is to do away with the limitations which arise 
from the nature of the lower activities themselves. Thus 
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the seed falls to the ground and grows, in response to the 
impulse of that organic life within itself which has in a 
measure cast off the bonds of mere rigid material existence 


from the molecules which it has drawn in to make a part of 


the seed. But the seed always grows in the same way, 
whether it falls on the stony places, or among thorns, or in 
the good ground. Its range of variation, which makes adapta- 
tion to circumstance possible, is still very small, and it lives 
or dies largely according to circumstance. But when con- 
sciousness comes in, the creature becomes endowed with a 
means of escape from these limitations of organic life. It 
becomes able to reflect upon its surroundings ; it acquires a 
perception of good and ill in its circumstances, and a power 
of directing in a measure, the course of its life. As the 
power of choice in external things comes in, it becomes able 
to take advantage of favorable circumstances, and to turn 
away from unfavorable ones, and so to overcome, at least in 
some degree, the ‘limitations which are imposed upon it by 
the organic life of its body. Thus the animal has more free- 
dom than the plant, just as the plant has more freedom than 
the crystal. 
But now let us ask, What happened in this process of evo- 
lution, when to the life of consciousness is added the distinc- 
tive life of humanity —the life of the spirit? If we follow 


_ the analogy of the development of freedom in its earlier and — 


simpler stages, we must expect that the incoming of this 


form of life will be the signal for the removal of some kind 


of limitation peculiar to the life of the lower plane. That 
limitation is the moral limitation. The characteristic motive 
of action on the part of the animal is bodily preservation, 
or advantage of some kind to its external self. The power 
of choice which the animal has, is merely the choice betweén 
what is useful and what is harmful to its own animal life. 
The human power of choice takes cognizance of what is 
good or bad, on higher grounds. The man acquires the 
power of reflecting upon his own nature. _He sees that 
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within the body dwells a higher form of life—a soul. He 
recognizes that the welfare of the soul is of vastly greater 
moment than the welfare of the body. Thus the horizon of 
his life is widened. His activity ceases to be limited to the 
bodily plane, and the realm of the spirit is opened before 
him. 
And this opening of the spirit gives opportunity for the 
operation within the soul of the life of a yet higher realm. 
The soul is now able to receive into itself the truth of hu- 
man life, the truth which still further increases its scope, 


and removes the limitations of self. Its life is enlarged to 


comprehend the true relations of a vaster manhood. It sees 
that it is itself but a part of a mighty unit. It discovers 
that the good of humanity is a higher motive than the salva- 
tion of its own little soul. It learns to live in humanity, and 
to find its sustaining life in the incoming and —s streams 
of human sympathy. 

And so the door is opened to new life—to the highest 
Life of all. The opening of the life to humanity makes it — 
possible for that highest, inmost Life of all—the Divine 
Love —to descend into the soul. Here at length the last 
remaining traces of limitation vanish away; for when the 
human soul has grown to the reception of the love of God 
as its central motive-life — the love which knoweth no bounds 
— there is nothing that can check or cramp its activity any 
further. Its own individuality even, which has been its 
prison-house, is transfigured by the life within, and becomes 
- the obedient instrument of that life, through which it may 
flow forth in full and free expression to bless the world. 

Where does humanity stand at the present day in this de- 
velopment of human freedom? The stage of mere matter, 
the stage of force alone as the chief phase of being, the 
stage of organic life as the animating power, the stage of 
animal consciousness as the highest realm of life, all have 
passed by. Man, now in the full tide of the life of the spirit, 
realizes clearly that it is of no profit to him at all to gain 
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the whole world at the price of his own soul. But he real- 
izes also that there is a possibility of development beyond 
this. For thousands of years men have been asking one 
of another, as the ruler asked of Jesus, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” Eternal life! The life without limit, 
the life that is truly free, is realized as the great end of hu- 
man existence by all thoughtful men. Yet how far is the 
race from that blessed estate! But God has placed us in the 
world to grow, to develop, to evolve to the full measure of 
the highest ideal which human thought can postulate; to 
attain even unto His image and likeness ; and in His infinite 
patience He waits for us, and watches over every step we take 
toward His eternal ends. | 

The means whereby we may advance on this upward road 
are in the world today. They are the same which the Saviour 
Himself brought us. He came into the world to restore the 
truth the world had lost, and to give to man that truth in 
greater abundance than man had ever had it before; the 
truth of the unity of humanity. He prayed on the last 
night of His earthly life that His children might all be one 
in Him, as He was one with the Father. He has given us 
the truth of His Gospel to break down the limitations of 
self, to show us the broader, larger, fuller life of humanity, 
to open the doors of our souls to the Divine Love that stands 
ever knocking to be let in. 

And so, all through the centuries since His advent, man 
has been pressing forward to that goal; and so, all through 
the ages to come, may we believe, he will continue so to do. 
When we look forward to the infinite possibilities of life in 
these higher realms of being, we are at once saddened and 
encouraged — saddened that we have advanced but such a 
little way ; encouraged that the way still lies open before us 
with its infinite opportunities of a larger and freer and more 
active and more useful life ; encouraged in that the Lord has 
given us the power to see this ideal of higher life, and to grow 
toward its realization ; encouraged by the fact that humanity . 
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has already entered upon the way upward; that it has taken 
the first step, and therefore, we know, can take the next, and 
the next, and the next ; encouraged still more by the exam- 
ple of our Lord’s own human life, wherein He went before 
us to show us the way; and, above all, encouraged by His 
own most gracious promise, which we know can never fail: — 
“Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 
free.” 


THADDEUS WILLIAM HArRIs. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


Tue efforts which are now put forth in favor of the inter- 
national arbitration of difficulties as a substitute for war, have 
naturally called attention to the Holy Alliance, that ideal 
treaty far in advance of its time, entered into by the sovereigns 


.of Austria, Prussia, and Russia for the maintenance of peace 


through appeal at all times to the teachings of the Gospels. 
A recent writer in the Advocate of Peace, the organ of the 
American Peace Society, has referred to the “new interest 
in the Holy Alliance,” and he declares it to have been “not 
in vain,” though “too far in advance for the grovelling march 
of humanity ; but it will remain forever as a light beckoning 


_ the tardy steps of the race forwards to its lofty ideal.” Again © 


he says: “The Holy Alliance failed, but it is alive for ever- 
more and the cause is extending.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to examine the treaty 
as a peace document, although that will certainly be the 
aspect in which it will be generally viewed in the near — 
future, especially by Friends, and those of like views as to 
war, but to note rather the theology expressed in it,and to 


trace to its source, if possible, the light of new truth which 


shines forth from it. © 

A brief statement of the condition of onan in ibis at 
that time may be useful, and the document itself has been 
so generally spoken of in late years without introducing its 
actual language, that the brief sentences must be quoted. 

It was framed in 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon, and 
in the midst of those rejoicings and thanksgivings which 
arose on every hand when Europe was delivered from that 
unspeakable tyrant. It is not to be wondered at that the 
allies who had been brought into fighting side by side against 


the common enemy, now felt that there had been enough of 


war, and that they could never again quarrel with each other. 
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Alexander I., of Russia, who had been more than any other 
the hated object of Napoleon’s aims — “my rival in power 
and glory,” Napoleon called him— was now in Paris, and 
Moscow was arising from its ashes. The Germans and the 
Austrians rejoiced with him and for themselves. Defeats 
had been avenged, territory had been recovered, the storm 
which had threatened and raged so long was over. The 
Greek Church had never recognized the divisions of Western 
Europe, and embraced in its benedictions not only its own 
adherents, but Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Anglicans as well. What wonder then that from his splendid 
height the Tsar of all the Russias should propose and secure 
the adoption of the following document so unique, yet so 
prophetic : 


In the name of the Holy and undivided Trinity. 
Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Emperor of Russia, in consequence of the great events which have 


occurred in Europe in the course of the last three years, and especially 


in corisequence of the benefits which a Divine Providence has been 
pleased to confer on those States whose governments have placed their 


confidence and hope solely in it, having become profoundly convinced 


that it is necessary to base the principles of conduct to be adopted by 
the Powers in their mutual relations on the sublime truths contained in 
the eternal religion of Christ our Saviour; declare solemnly that the 
present act has for its sole object to manifest in the face of the universe 
their unalterable determination to adopt as their rule of conduct, whether 
in the administration of their respective States or in their political rela- 
tions with all other governments, no other principles than those of their 
holy religion, precepts of justice, of charity, and of peace, which far from — 
being exclusively applicable to private life ought, on the contrary, directly 
to influence the resolutions of princes and guide all their decisions, as _ 
offering the only means of oe human institutions, and ed 
ing their imperfections. 


In consequence, their Majesties have nlepeed the following Articles: 


ArT. I. In accordance with the words of Holy Scripture, which com- | 
mand all men to regard one another as brothers, the three contracting 
monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble 


brotherhood, and regarding each other as compatriots, they will lend one 
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another aid and succor in all places and under all circumstances; believ- 
ing themselves to be placed towards their subjects and their armies in 
the position of a father towards his children, they will direct them in a 
similar spirit of brotherhood, for the protection of religion, peace, and 
justice. 

ArT. II. As a result, the only principle in operation, either between 
the said governments or between their subjects, will be that of rendering 
reciprocal service; to display to one another, by an unalterable good 
will, the mutual affection with which each should be animated; to regard 
one another without exception as members of one and the same Chris- 
tian nationality; the three allied princes themselves only considering 
‘themselves as delegated by Providence to govern three branches of one 
and the same family, to wit, Austria, Russia, Prussia, thus confessing 
that the Christian nation of which they and their people form a part has 
really no other sovereign than Him to whom alone supreme power be- 
longs, because in Him alone are contained all the treasures of love, of 
knowledge, and of infinite wisdom, that is to say in God, our Divine 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word. Their Majesties consequently — 
recommend to their people with the most earnest solicitude, as being the 
only means of enjoying that peace that is born of a good conscience, 
and which alone is lasting, daily to fortify themselves more and more in 
the. principles and practice of those duties which our Divine Saviour 
imposed on mankind. 


ArT. III. All the powers that may wish solemnly to avow the sacred 
principles by which this act is inspired, and that recognize how important 
it is to the happiness of nations so long distracted that in the future 
these truths should exercise their due influence over the destinies of man, 
. will be received with much ardor and affection into this Holy Alliance. 


To this the signatures of the three sovereigns named in 
_ the preamble were of course annexed. The date was Sept. 
14 or 26, as reckoned by old or new style, in the year 1815. 

The treaty was not published at once, but further signa- 
tures were sought for. It is said that every ruler but the 
Turkish Sultan and the Pope was invited to’ sign. The 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark, of Naples and Sardinia, 
Louis XVIII. of France, and Ferdinand of Spain did sign 
it. The Prince Regent of England sent an approving letter. 
The document was published in the following February. It 
was little regarded by the worldly-wise diplomatists of Europe. 
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Metternich read it and said, “It is verbiage.” Castlereagh 
wrote to London that the Emperor Alexander’s mind was 
unbalanced. Writers like Fyffe in his “ History of Modern 
Europe,” speak lightly of it, and he says that “it resembled 
the pledge of a religious brotherhood.” Myers in his “ Out- 
lines of Medizeval and Modern History,” says that Alexander 
had become “a sort of mystic,” though “ when he founded 
the Alliance, he meant all that he said.” Many writers re- — 
gard it as only a contrivance for continuing the sovereigns 
in absolute power, and so they say that it met its death in 
the revolution of 1830, but no one will look carefully into 
the matter without giving Alexander credit for real though 
rather inconstant philarithropy. He granted the Poles a 
liberal constitution. He freed the serfs in Livonia. He in- 
troduced many reforms into Russia. Conspiracies among 
his subjects, the ingratitude of the Poles, and revolutions 
elsewhere led him later to be less hopeful than in 1815, but 
there can be no doubt that he was then all that his words 
would imply. But of this later. 

Let me recall the language of the second article, which 
Fyffe calls “the most characteristic,” citing only the portion 
which speaks of the: Lord: - 


To [Him] alone supreme power belongs, because in Him alone are 
contained all the treasures of love, of knowledge, and of infinite wis- 
dom, that is to say, in God, our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ, the in- 
carnate Word. 


Here is an utterance of such a kind in regard to the Lord 
as to attract at once the attention of New-Churchmen. It 
is unusual language for that day or for the present day. The 
first words of the preamble, “In the name of the Holy and 
undivided Trinity,” are wholly in keeping with the ordinary 
_ phraseology, but that may have been used in connection with 
the triple character of the alliance and the three names of 
rulers immediately following. Again, reference is at once 
made to the great events of the “last three years,” and it is 
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difficult to see why, in the march of events, three years — 
should be singled out unless for some mystical reason. B 
the language in Article Second seems to imply beyond 
pute some acquaintance with that doctrine concerning he 
Lord which we hold so dear. Can this be possible? 

Two answers of an affirmative character may be made to 
this question which at first hearing would seem to be open 
only to a negative reply. But, while some would answer it 
with a decisive No, there are others, and they are the histo- 
rians, who will be found not so opposed to the answer, Yes, 
as might be expected. 

The first suggestion of answer is due to Robert Hindmarsh, 
_ that indefatigable printer and preacher who will always be 
held in respect by us, and who performed a signal service by 
writing the history of our organization, in which he had 
borne so prominent and consistent a part. Hindmarsh has 
not a little to say about the Alliance, and what he says is 
substantially as follows : 

The King of Prussia in sie year ee gave his sanction 
to a proposed reform of public worship in his dominions, and 
appointed certain clergymen to examine the liturgies of other 
Protestant countries and secure the aid of clergymen, so as 
to report for adoption such new forms of worship as their 
careful consideration might lead them to approve. Accord- 
ingly a public invitation was given by the Prussian Minister 
of Home Affairs to all to whom it might come to give their 
aid. He said that there was much diversity, that some forms. 
seemed to have lost their utility, and that this was done in 
the hope of giving to worship “new life and energy.” He 
asked that contributions be sent in writing. Certainly he 
knew nothing of Hindmarsh and probably nothing of the 

little organization of which he was a member, but Hindmarsh 
read the invitation and was not the man to let it pass un- 
heeded. 

He narrates that he prepared a letter and a gift of books 
to be sent by way of the Prussian Ambassador in London, 
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to whom he addressed a note, but he received no reply. 
This, however, did not dismay him. He found a ship whose 
captain would undertake the charge, and he sent by him a 
lengthy communication in which he made two points prom- 
inent. The first is the Object of worship, and he showed 
the inconsistency of praying to the Father for the sake of 
the Son, and adduced many passages of Scripture to declare 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the “One Only God manifested 
under a human form.” His second point, of course, was the 
Christian life. He mentioned Swedenborg, and sent copies | 
of the Doctrine of the Lord and the Heavenly Doctrine of 
the New Jerusalem. He appealed for an impartial hearing. - 

In February following, that is, in 1815, he received a reply 
in courteous terms signed by all six members of the com- 
mittee, who thanked him for his letter, approved of his zeal 
in defending the Divinity of our Lord, and expressed the 
warmest appreciation of his sentiments. Hindmarsh must 
have been much pleased with this reply, yet he did not over- 
estimate its meaning. It was, however, only about a year 
later that the treaty was published, and there were those 
words which sounded so much like his letter. 

Hindmarsh now prepared a pamphlet in which he called 
attention to these words and spoke in high and hopeful terms 
of the Alliance. He sent a copy to each of the sovereigns, 
with letters which he gives in his volume, called “The Rise 
and Progress of the New Church,” but only one was replied 
to, and that was the one which he sent to the Prussian king, 
whose letter was as follows : 


I have received with your letter of the 20th of M ay last the work 
published by you on the Holy Alliance, and herewith send you my 
thanks for the transmission of it, at the same time that I acknowledge 
the justice of the sentiments which you have expressed. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM. 


CARLSBAD, Aug. 14, 1816. 
_ This reply is more than might have been expected, but. 
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again the recipient is careful not to conclude much from it. 
_ He only tells us as surprising to him that an English soldier 
told him, that while quartered in a farmhouse in Germany, 
he heard Swedenborg mentioned, and a German asked him > 
if he knew Mr. Hindmarsh, of Manchester, which may have 
‘been a proof that the letters had found their way into print. 
As to any possible connection between those letters and 
the language of the treaty in respect to the Lord, it must be 
said to be most remarkable that Hindmarsh should have 
written such a letter in 1814 in response to a public invita- 
tion issued by the Prussian King, that he should haye re- 
ceived an unexpectedly favorable reply in February, 1815, 
signed by the members of the committee, and that the very 
point which he suggested as to the Object of worship should 
have entered into the treaty signed in September, 1815. 
The treaty was published to the world in 1816, in February, 
and then he published his pamphlet about it, dwelling very 
emphatically upon the same point. To this, when forwarded, 
he received a reply from Frederick William in August, 1816. 
Thus the sequence of dates is perfect, and, if Frederick 
had been the author of the treaty, we might.conclude some- 
thing as to the possible effect of this correspondence upon 
his mind, but it is certain that he was not the author, and 
‘the most that can be said was that, in signing it, he may 
have done so the more readily as_tjthat part of Article 
Second, or as to what theology was in ¥§ because of what he 
had learned, through our English brother. | 
This, however, is all supposition, and the author of “ Rise 
and Progress” is careful to avoid any assumption, especially 
any egotism in the matter. | 
As to the Austrian Emperor, we know that he was not a 
man to care for such things, and was indeed reluctant to 
sign, saying that, if it was a religious matter, he ought to 
consult his chaplain ; if political, his chancellor; but he did 
sign, and that was his whole part in the matter, and so it 
was with those who signed later. 
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-Who then was the author of the treaty? There is no 
doubt whatever that it was written by Alexander I. of Russia. | 
How then did it obtain its theological turn? There is no 
doubt whatever that this came from Madame de Krudener, 
who was Alexander’s instructress in the principles uttered 
by Swedenborg, and who amended the draft which Alexander 
submitted to her. She was no Pompadour, holding an em- 
peror in bonds of passion and bending his will to her own 
ends, but the two were friends in the highest sense, and he 


looked up to her as older and wiser than himself, while she 


looked upon him as the Divinely ordained reformer of the 


affairs of men. But this remarkable friendship which left 


so deep an impress on the treaty must be looked into with 
some detail and with some description of the two. _ 

_ Alexander, born in 1777, was preferred to his father, Paul I., 
by his despotic grandmother, Catherine II., and was favored 
in every way in his early education. He shrank from the 
prospect, and wished to escape to a secluded life, byt this 
could not be. In 1795, when he was eighteen, Catherine 
died, and his father ascended the throne, but he was mur- 
dered in 1801. Alexander had consented to his father’s de- 
thronement on the ground of his insanity, but cannot be — 
proved to have been a party to the assassination. He now 
entered upon a most popular career. Of noble person, of 
generous qualities, fearless and warlike, he seemed an ideal 
Tsar. He promoted education and used his power for good 
in every direction. ; 

It is unnecessary to follow him through the complications 
and disasters attributable to the ambition of Napoleon, ex- 
cept to point out that the reverses which he suffered in war 
had a certain effect upon him. He took them to heart in a 
manly way, and when at last, after Waterloo, he entered 
Paris, his spirit was subdued and easily affected on the re- 
ligious side. The desire to secure peace for Europe had 
taken full possession of his soul, and at that time he cared 
for nothing else. He was on his way to his army at the 
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darkest time, and was feeling much oppressed by anxieties, 
when, late one night, Madame de Krudener was announced. 
He wrote to his wife that this interview in which she spoke 
to him of his sins, urged him to seek the Lord, and promised 
him blessing if he did so, had calmed and encouraged him. 

Then came Waterloo, and peace was assured, and the 
Holy Alliance followed as the fruit of the calm. Madame 
de Krudener had followed him to Paris, and had become his 
daily mentor when he wrote the treaty. And who was she? 

Her biography, first written in French by Charles Eynard, 
and published in 1849, did scanty justice to her. A new 
biography by Clarence Ford, published by Adam and Charles 
Black in London, 1893, is ina more sympathetic vein. Ford | 
calls her “the saintly friend of the Emperor Alexander, the 
prophetess of the downfall of Napoleon, the inspirer of the 
Holy Alliance, the repentant Magdalen who preached the 
forvene of sins 7" the length and breadth of 
Europe.” 

She was born in 1764 of a noble Russian family, grew up 
in gayety, was. married to an old diplomat, was somewhat 
given to writing novels, bore two children, was not more 
careful in society than other such women, and so went on, 
affectionate but wayward, until the year 1805 when she came. 
into contact with the Moravians. “ French novels,” we read, 
“were replaced by Bible and hymn-book, and much of her 
hitherto wasted time was devoted to visiting the poor and 
sick.” . “I go, like a child,” she said, “to be enlightened and 


consoled, to rejoice and confide in my merciful Saviour. 


When I feel myself under the influence of sin, of tempta- 
tions to vanity, of a foolish longing to shine before the eyes 
of men, I go to Him, and I beg of Him to cure me.” 

This was the beginning. She had always been given to 
travel, and she now began to go about with a new purpose. 
Her husband had died. Wherever she went she found afflic- 
tion and increasing anxiety. It is not strange that the ardent 
faith which she had come to feel was welcome to many op- 
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pressed hearts. Queen Louise of Prussia found in her a 
consoler, after Napoleon had driven the royal family from 


Berlin. We soon find her residing in the home of the now | 


aged Jung-Stilling at Carlsruhe. 

Jung-Stilling was one of thé most earnest students of the 
works of Swedenborg in Europe. His mind was of a turn 
to be deeply interested in psychical phenomena, and he in- 
vestigated thoroughly and defended vigorously Swedenborg’s 
relations with the other world. He did not so much concern 
himself with the theology as with the pneumatology of the 
works which a man like Hindmarsh read very differently. 


He was an amiable, heavenly old man, and Madame de. 


Krudener seems to have imbibed his teachings as just what 
she needed. Ford says of him that “the doctrines of the 


French Revolution filled him with horror,” and that “he had 


made a special study of the works of Swedenborg.” 


It was about this time that one said of Madame de 


Krudener : 


The public attention is entirely turned to the Baroness de hee. « 
young woman of brilliant and exalted imagination, who undertakes to 
reform the present philosophical belief according to the fantastic notions 
of Swedenborg and other utopian theorists. 


It was also at this time, when the air grew ever thicker 
with threatenings of disaster, that Alexander attracted the 
attention of this pious woman by forming the “ Bible Soci- 


ety of Russia,” which for years did successful work, and in 


which her own brother was a leading original member. Thus 
their thoughts were approaching open communication. She 
placed herself in his way, convinced that she had a message 
for him, and, as already told, had her first interview with 
him in May, 1815, less than a month before Waterloo. : 

In a letter he declared that her coming was a response to 


his earnest, but unexpressed, wish. Among the phrases 
which she then used, we find the expressive one, “the God- 


Man.” The interview lasted far into the night. She spoke 
gently, but most earnestly. He listened in tears, 
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When he continued his march he sent an invitation to her 
to follow him, as he wished to hear more of her instructions. 
She soon followed and took up her residence near him at 
Heidelberg, in a little cottage, whither he came daily, often 
selecting portions of Scripture to be expounded by her. He 
was then reading the Bible in course and receiving much 
consolation. The news came of Russians and Austrians de- 
feated at Quatre-Bras and Ligny, but he remained in his 
new calmness. ‘Then came the victory of Waterloo. 

On the 25th of June he started for Paris, giving passes to 
Madame de Krudener and her companions. In a letter about 
that time she referred to him as “truly great with hes great- — 
ness of the sincere Christian.” 

In Paris all marked the change in them both, from gay to® 
grave. She took a residence near his. Every alternate 
evening he called in private. Others were freely present, 
but the subject was always the Scriptures. Once she felt 
that she had been too urgent. “Do not fear,” he answered ; 
“scold me well; by the grace of God I will carry out all 
your instructions.” Alexander, though attending closely to 
his duties, avoided balls and the theatre. He said that he 
feared the seductions of the city. Praised, he would attribute 
to God what men attributed to him. He even aided Madame 
de Krudener to free herself from some who were imposing 
upon her enthusiastic nature. 

Thus we see the genesis of the Holy Alliance. It was 
the logical result of the ideals which Alexander with the aid 
_of his respected instructress had come to cherish. 

_ Before the armies were dispersed a great review took place. 
Then mass was celebrated by one company including Rus- 
sians, Austrians, Prussians, Belgians, and Englishmen, and 
then came the proposal of the Alliance. 

In regard to the wording of the proclamation, Ford says : 


It has been asserted on all sides that the Holy Alliance in its com- 
pleted form was the work of the pen of Madame de Krudener, or at the 
_ very least, that it was directly inspired by her. Although undoubtedly 
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the proclamation was the outcome of a whole train of religious influences, 
amongst which Madame de Krudener was the most potent factor, it has 
now been made clear, from the testimony of contemporary witnesses, 
that the lady only played a secondary part in the drawing up of the doc- 
ument, the main responsibility for which rests on the shoulders of the 
Emperor Alexander alone. | 


Alexander in conversing about it compared the three signers 
to the wise men who came from the East to worship the Lord, 
and personally read the paper to the others. In his “ History 
of the Restoration” Capefigne states that he had inspected 
the original manuscript, and that it was written throughout 
with the pen of Alexander, “with corrections by Madame de 
Krudener.” On the other hand his own secretary says that © 
the Emperor gave it to him, “written with his own hand in 
pencil.” These are trivial differences. Alexander himself 
said afterwards, “Our Divine Redeemer Himself inspired 
all the thoughts.” The Grand Duke of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, 
brother of the Prussian Queen and confidant of the king, 
said that Madame de Krudener was responsible for it all. 
She herself said that she corrected the rough copy. 

Alexander retired to his own country in October and a 
reigned for ten years longer. He did not remain as he was 
in 1815, and no one could have expected it. The hearts of 
those around him had not been touched as his had been. 
Intrigue went on. Worldly wisdom came to have his respect. 
He had little to say of the woman who had so fully guided 
him in Paris. It is, however, pathetic to read in the excel- 

lent life of him by Jayneville (London, 1875), to which I 
have been much indebted for the above details, that for some 
time before his death he was seen to have a paper which he 
carefully shifted from pocket to pocket whenever he changed 
clothes, that this paper was eagerly looked for after his death 
as likely to contain some State secret, and that it turned 
out to be a list of references to the Scriptures and of prayers 
for special occasions. It was buried with his body. 

Madame de Krudener went on in her way. She was 
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somewhat persecuted. Officials who had nothing else to do 
were in the way of watching her as politically dangerous. 
But at one time she addressed the faculty and students of a 
Catholic university with great power and acceptance. “Turn 
at once to Christ, the — God,” she said tothem. To 
one who visited her she said : : 


I belong entirely to the ortmaltios Catholic Church. It is the only 
true church. It was founded by our Lord. The Catholic faith is the 
only true faith; you understand that I am speaking of the ancient prim- 
tive Catholic religion, not of the Roman Catholic Church. . 


She was not a member of any church body. 
Once a gendarme was placed at her door to. restrain her 
movements. With an oath which she heard he drove away © 
a beggar with his sabre. She came out and said: 


Listen to the voice of a woman who has been a great.sinner. Jesus — 
is the friend of sinners and evil doers. He has come to seek and to save 
that which is lost. It is for you that His blood flowed on Calvary. He 
calls you, He stretches out His arms to you, He opens His heart to you, 
He desires to forgive you all your sins. Let yourself be loved by the 

God who has come Himself to seek id as you would not turn to Him 
of yourself. 


He burst into tears, joined with her in reading the Word, 
and became a different man. 

The Holy Alliance was often in her mind. In 1818 she 
moved towards Russia and her old home. 

The Emperor was informed of her movements, but did 
not desire further interviews. She went to reside on her 
ancestral estate. Her son-in-law was taken ill at St. Peters- 
burg. She asked and received permission to take up her 
residence there. This was granted in | 1821: Ford says of 
her reception in the capital : ; | | 


Her reappearance was the signal for an outburst of enthusiasm on her 
behalf. The religious toleration practised for many years by the Em- 
peror, the impulse given to the study of the Scriptures by the establish- 
ment of Bible societies, and the introduction into Russia of the works 
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. of Swedenborg and other mystics, had all combined to turn the thoughts 
of the more earnest-minded men and women of the empire towards the 
spiritual problems of existence. To all such Madame de Krudener 
appeared in the light of a religious leader. : 


Alexander was absent at the time, and we have no record 
of what took place when he returned. He was now in great 
difficulties and no longer sought for her advice. The insur- 

- rection of the Greeks broke out. She espoused their cause. 
He did not favor their appeal. He felt that she reproved 
him. She was no longer welcome in St. Petersburg and re- 
tired to her estate. Her health required a southern journey. — 
On Christmas morning, 1824, she died in her sixty-second 
year, in the Crimea. Alexander died within a year, Dec. 1, | 
1825, but forty-eight years old. It is said that he turned 

_ aside on a journey to kneel at her grave. In the other life 
they may have renewed their once profound friendship, from 
which he had drawn away while she remained unchanged. _ 

area In closing this brief study of the Holy Alliance and the 

_ part which one of our way of thinking took in it, I cannot 
overlook the fact that there is now the same need of a Holy — 
Alliance that there was then, and that there is an opportunity 
given to us as to her to let the light of true principles shine 
forth to the world. She was. more ardent than we can be, 
and the times demand a rational rather than an enthusiastic 
method, but her zeal should be our example. We should not 
be silent. Least of all should we receive any one’s worthy © 
effort to help the world with the scorn of a worldly Metter- 
nich. We should be on the side of progress and prophecy, 
and should seek for opportunities to speak, if not to imperial 
ears, then to those of common people, now the real rulers, 
and this, not merely for the sake of altering for the better 
the phraseology of documents, but for the sake of infusing 
into human affairs the spirit of the Prince of Peacé. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE WORD. 


THERE are two ways in which we may regard the Word, 
either with a primary regard to the literal, historical sense 
or with a primary regard to the internal sense contained in 
the letter. Opinions as to the use and necessity of an exact 
version of the Word will vary according as the historical or 
the internal sense is regarded as primary and dominant. 
Where the historical sense is made primary, any translation 
which will give the historical or doctrinal sense of the Word 
will be considered as satisfactory, and any changes not nec- 
essary for the correct understanding of the historical and 
doctrinal statements of the Word will be opposed. But 
those with whom the internal sense is dominant, and who 
regard the literal sense chiefly as the casket containing the 
treasures of internal and divine love and wisdom, know that 
these internal truths must have their corresponding externals 
which must not be varied or confused, and that the celestial 
and the spiritual terms especially must be everywhere care- 
fully distinguished, by rendering them, wherever they are 
used in the same sense, by the same English equivalent. 

It has been said by those who look merely to the historical 
sense that it is ridiculous to bind ourselves to translate the 
several Hebrew and Greek words by the same English 
equivalents. They would use freely either “hill” or “moun- 
tain” to translate the Hebrew ar and the Greek ovos; they — 
would translate the Hebrew goy and the Greek ethnos indis- 
criminately with “people” or with “nation.” They would 
think it narrow minded and little to confine themselves in ~ 
translating the Hebrew samach and the Greek euphraino with 
“to be glad,” but would substitute “rejoice” for it whenever 
their fancy might prefer it; and so on through the long list 
of celestial and spiritual expressions in the Word; for the 
historic sense is in no way thereby interfered with. 
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Intelligent New-Churchmen are not apt to go to such ex- 
tremes. They are generally willing to carry out the differ- 
ences between spiritual and celestial terms where they have 
been laid down clearly and distinctly by Swedenborg, as with 
“people” and “nation,” to the difference between which he 
has devoted several paragraphs (cf. T. C. R. 251; S. S. 
86); “justice” and “judgment” (S. S. 85); “gladness” and 
“joy” (T. C. R. 252; S. S. 87). So also with the list of 
words which Swedenborg has given in T. C. R. 250 and © 
S. S. 84, where he shows that “brother, poor, wilderness, 
foe, sin, anger, nation, joy, mourning, and justice” are pred- 
icated of good and in the opposite sense of evz/, and are, | 
therefore, celestial terms; while “companion, needy, desert, 
enemy, iniquity, wrath, people, gladness, weeping, and judg- 
ment” are predicated of ¢vuth and in the opposite sense of 
the fa/se, and are thus spiritual terms. The fact that there 
are a few instances in which Swedenborg has not followed 
his own rule, ought not to impair with a rational man the 
correctness of this rule; but it simply shows that there 
was no miraculous overruling of his writing, but he was 
allowed to make such slips of pen as would not interfere with 
his use, and as would naturally occur in the elaboration of 
writings which extend to many thousands of pages and which © 
were composed within the space of twenty-two years. There 
are some, indeed, who would claim that in all such cases Swe- © 
denborg has amended the text by Divine command. The 
reason why we do not incline to believe this, is that Sweden- 
borg nowhere claims to correct the letter, and his doing so 
would be in plain violation of his own doctrine on the sub- 


ject, which is that the Word has been preserved “unmutil- 
ated” since the earliest time: | | 


From the Divine Providence of the Lord it has come to pass that the 
Word as to the sense of the letter, from its first revelation, has not been 
mutilated, not even as to a word and letter in the original text; for every 
word, and even letter in some measure, is a support. (A. E. 1085.) 


Thence it is manifest that the Word is Divine not only in the single 
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words but also in its syllables or letters; and hence may be known what 
this means, that not the least jot nor the least tittle should perish; and 
why the Jews were induced to number the single letters, and that they 
believed there were arcana in the several letters, though they knew not . 
how. (S. D. 5621.) 


If the Word “has not been mutilated, not even as to a 
word and a letter,” it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
Swedenborg found it necessary to amend it, and still more 
absurd to suppose that he would do so without making any 
mention of this important fact. Another reason which makes 
this supposition improbable is that in most of the passages 
where a quotation of some Scripture passage in Swedenborg 
differs from the original, he agrees with the original in quot- 
ing the same Scriptural passages in some © other parts of his. 
writings. 

That the distinction of celestial and spiritual expressions 
in the Word is not confined to the few examples before 
mentioned above, is manifest from the following passages 
from the writings: 


The expressions in the Word are to such a degree predicated of their 
respective goods and truths, that merely from a knowledge of what is 
predicated by such expressions, it may be known what subject in general 
is treated of. (A. C. 2712.) 


“Since the Word in the whole and in every part, treats of the Lord’s 
kingdom, and in the highest sense of the Lord, and the Lord’s king- 
dom is the marriage of good and truth, or the heavenly marriage, and 
the Lord Himself is He in whom is the Divine Marriage, and from 
whom comes the heavenly marriage, therefore in the whole and in every 
part of the Word there is that marriage; which is especially manifest 
in the Prophets where repetitions of one thing occur with a mere change 
of words; but these repetitions-are nowhere empty, but by one expres- 
sion the celestial is signified, that is, what is of love or good, and by 
the other the spiritual, that is, what is of the faith of a or of truth. 
(A. C. 4137.) | 

They who are in the internal sense can know at once and, indeed, 
from a single word, what is treated of, and yet more from the connection 
of several words. When another thing is treated of at once the words 
are different, or the same words are differently connected. The reason 
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is, that there are peculiar words for spiritual things, and peculiar words 
for things of the will, as, for example, desolation is a word of spiritual 
import and vastation of celestial, etc. (A. C. 793.) 


From these and many other passages of similar import 
which might be quoted, it is manifest that through the 
Word there is a distinction between the celestial and the 
spiritual terms, and it is manifest that when in a version these 
are used arbitrarily and in an order opposite to that given by 
the Lord, violence is done to the Word and confusion arises. 
The passage from A. C. 793 also serves to give the true 


explanation of the Elohistic theory. It has been noticed by 


careful critics that different chapters, for example, in Genesis 
contain a different class of expressions and the same things 
are described in different Hebrew terms; from this fact has 
been built up the theory that these books consist of various 
original documents dovetailed together, one of which from 
its containing the term Jehovah, was called the Jehovistic 
document, another from its containing, instead, the term 


Elohim (God) was called the Elohistic ; other chapters con- 


taining other peculiarities were attributed to other writers. 
More than a hundred years before this theory was pro- 
pounded, Swedenborg had seen the fact and had given the 
real reason. The reason of the different classes of expres- 
sions, as we see from him, is owing not to another author, 
but to the fact that a different subject is treated of in the 
Since the Divine marriage runs through the whole of the 
Word, and since confusion is wrought in the internal sense 
by interchanging celestial and spiritual terms, the only safe 
way and the easiest way is to give to each Hebrew and 


Greek word its appropriate English equivalent, and then 


translate it by this equivalent wherever it is found, and 
where the context does not show that it is used in a different 
sense. Where a Hebrew or a Greek word is found, that is 
used in two or more different meanings, two or more differ- 
ent English equivalents should be assigned to such a root ; 
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but care should be taken that these should differ wherever 
practicable from the English equivalents assigned to other 
roots which are their spiritual or celestial counterparts. In 
this simple manner confusion and obscurity can be avoided, 
and the correspondence belonging to various things and the 
_ terms whereby they are expressed may then be scientifically 
investigated and determined. This is not possible so long 
as one and the same English word now stands for a spiritual 
and then again for a celestial Hebrew or Greek root. 

The general trend of Swedenborg’s translation is unmis- 
takably in this direction, and the changes that have been 
made by the Revised Version and by nearly all the editors 
of the various liturgies in the Church tend in the same direc- 
tion. The New Church can continue to administer pallia- 
tives as it has done hitherto, and may thus lop off the various 
perversions and mistranslations as they become manifest ahd 
offensive to the common perception of New-Churchmen, 
that is, it may follow in the rear of the enlightened public 
opinion of the New Church. Or, on the other hand, the 
ministry and the learned laity of the Church may take the 
lead and found the translation of the Word on the very 
distinctions laid down by the Lord Himself in the Hebrew 
and Greek original. So long as revision follows in the rear, 
it will from the very nature of things always consist of half 
measures, or of quarter measures, and every generation, yea, 
every few years will see a return of the agitation for a new 
revision, and once in every generation, if not oftener, all our 
Bibles and books of worship will have to be revised and 
remodelled. | 

There seems to be no doubt that the honest conscience of 
the New Church is averse to the practice of continuing in 
the use of what are seen to be false renderings and perver- . 
sions of the Word, or versions which confuse the spiritual 
and celestial terms, the male and female principles in the 
Word. The chief reason why a great part of the Church 
shows no interest in these questions is because these mem- 
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bers are not aware of the existence of these perversions ; 
their apathy is largely founded on ignorance. But it is not 
to be expected nor desired that this state of ignorance should 
continue, and as the prophecies of increasing light and illus- 
tration in the New Church are realized, this ignorance and 
apathy will continue to diminish, and the action of the Church 
in this matter as in others will be the expression of its in- 
telligence and its wisdom. Since ministers above others 
should be in the love of the Word and continually engaged 
in its study, they also should continually watch and care that 
it may be rendered and preserved pure and undefiled. They 
should not wait until they are forced forward by the public 
opinion of the Church, but should freely and willingly do | 
what belongs to their office from love to the Lord and His 
Holy Word. 

But there are some who say that if such a translation of 
the Word were useful and desirable, the Lord through 
Swedenborg would have provided such a version and Swe- 
denborg’s renderings wherever found in his writings would 
present a perfect sameness. But we do not think that this 
necessarily follows. New-Church scholars are well agreed 
that it is very desirable and essential to the progress of the 
New Church to possess a system of science in which the 
creation of the natural universe by the Lord, and its con- 
tinual preservation by Him, may be rationally seen and 
developed, and many such scholars firmly believe that the 
scientific statements found in the writings and in the scien- 
tific works elaborated by Swedenborg contain the foundation 
necessary for the development of the true science of the 
New Church; but few, if any, claim that the temple of | 
science has been already built up and completed by him. 


_ So in the translation of the Word, the true principles have 


been laid down by him in the passages quoted above and 
many other similar ones, and numberless examples of the 
application of these rules are found throughout the writings ; — 
nevertheless the full and perfect translation of the Word as" 
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the full development of science still awaits the hands of the 
scholars and scientists of the New Church, and the Lord 
will thus allow many men in the present and the coming 
ages to assist in the building up and development of the 


- Church ‘in these directions, as well as in the application of 


New-Church principles to > the many other fields of human 


activity. 


With every progress in the right direction the Lord is 
present on His throne saying, “ Behold, I make all things 
new!” There are, indeed, also always found opposing, so- 
called “conservative” forces, which say: We love every- 
thing old, and we will not allow any change from the old. 
The truly New-Church conservatism consists in loving, hon- 


-oring, and faithfully preserving whatever is of the Lord 


against every assault flowing from egotism and self-intelli- 
gence, but not in clinging to what is faulty and perverted. 
The Old Church has shown a commendable desire for a 
translation in which the Divine element in the Word might 
be more fully freed from the imperfections imparted by the 
human instruments used in translating it. It has been 
thought by many that the chief reason why the Revised 
Version has not been more fully received and adopted, is on 
account of the many changes made in it. But we have 


_reasons to think that the very opposite reason has actuated 


quite a numberof the leaders of the Old Church. The 


large body of scholars from America who assisted in an 


advisory capacity offered many suggestions for additional _ 
changes, which were not accepted by the English body of - 
revisers, and most of which would meet with the acceptance © 
of New-Church scholars learned in the Hebrew and Greek. 
The additional changes which these suggestions, if adopted, 
would have made in the Revised Version would hhave 


- amounted to many thousands, and we are convinced that 


these additional changes would have made the work accept- 
able to many leading scholars: who have not adopted the 
work because convinced that a more thorough revision was 
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required and would be forthcoming, and who were opposed 
to making several consecutive changes where only one was 
necessary. 

Among the suggestions of the American scholars was the © 
one that the word Jehovah should be retained wherever it is 
found in the original. This would have caused a notable 
improvement in more than seven thousand passages ; other 
changes less numerous were the substitution of “Holy 
Spirit” for “Holy Ghost” (89 times); “demon” and “de- 
moniac”’ for “devil” (76 times); “chiefs” for “dukes” (57 
times); “lamp” for “candle” (9 times); “new wine” for 
“wine” (25 times); “skill” and “skilful” for “cunning” 
(12 times); “settings” for “ouches” (8 times); and many 
others. If these suggestions had been received affirmatively 
by the body of revisers, we believe that the scholars and 
_ leaders of the churches in America would have much more 
fully accepted and recommended the work to their churches. 

Some, indeed, seem to think that the New Church is so 
wedded to what is old and traditional that they would not 
be willing to receive anything new. That there are in the 
New Church, as elsewhere, men and perhaps many men who 
are so wedded to what is old, though it be faulty, that they 
would prefer it to what is correct and new, may be granted. 
Still if we may judge from the general reception in the 
German New Church of the German Version by the late 
Dr. Leonhard Tafel, we should not think that the New 
Church is more opposed to a revision of the translation of. 
the Word than the Old Church. It is true that the German 
New Church had confidence in the ability and faithfulness 
of the translator, and the work was welcomed in an affirma- 
tive spirit by the leading ministers of the German New 
Church ; but we believe that a body of translators might be 
found among the ministers of the English-speaking Church 
who might be equally faithful and equally trusted, and who 
doing the work in their collective capacity might accomplish 
_ it even more perfectly than any single individual. 3 
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If the New Church has given to it by the Lord a higher 
acknowledgment of the Divine character of the Word and 
a better understanding of the elements involved and of — 
their interpretation, now is the time to show this by furnish- 
ing a new and more perfect version of the Word, in which 
the Divine element is acknowledged and treated as. the. 
“ Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, the 
_First and the Last,” while the human element of expression 
is treated as altogether secondary and subordinate. Any — 
mere makeshift of a new version that merely accepts or 
even stays behind the half-hearted acknowledgment of the 
preéminence of the Divine element as exemplified in the > 
Revised Version, would be a denial of the New-Church doc- 
trine of the Divine inspiration of every word and syllable 
of the Word. As such it would be a disgrace to the New 
Church and would justly be ridiculed and rejected by all 
sincere New-Churchmen and by all Christian scholars. If 
‘the New Church is to offer anything worthy of the: internal 
celestial and spiritual quality bestowed upon it by the Lord, 
and worthy of being looked at by scholars also of other 
churches, this can only be done by.a complete subordination 
of the human imperfections adjoined by men to the Word, 
and by allowing the Divine Glory to shine forth undimmed 
and unconfused, so as to illumine all within the Church. _ 

If the work is done with a whole-hearted acknowledgment 
of the Divine contained in every word and syllable of Sacred 
Scripture, and this is embodied in a most faithful version, it 
cannot fail to prove a more perfect foundation for the New 
Church, and a fuller basis for the conjunction with heaven 
_and for a nearer presence of the Lord within His Church, 
making it ever more fully “the tabernacle of God with men ; 
and He will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God Himself will be with them, their God.” 


Louis H. TAFEL. 
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HABIT. 


It is a psychological fact, ascertained and supported by 
common observation, that every action tends to grow easy 
by practice, and that the disposition to perform a given act 
becomes greater with each repetition of that act. When 
the disposition or tendency to act becomes so great as to 
render unnecessary to its performance any or much action 
of the will, a-habit is said to be formed. Habit, therefore, 
as the term is commonly used, may be defined as the acquired 
disposition or tendency of the body to act under certain 
conditions with little or no predetermination or deliberation. 
By a little reflection we conclude that what is true of acts 
of the body is equally true of mental operations and states 
unaccompanied by physical action. Accordingly we should | 
modify our definition of habit so as to include movements 
and states of all kinds, both mental and physical. 

Before considering the practical side of this subject, let 
us look for a moment for the_cause and origin of this uni- 
versal trait of humanity, which controls the manners and 
customs of peoples as well as the destiny of individuals. 

Formerly mental philosophers either ignored the subject 
of habit altogether, or else contented themselves with state- 
ments based upon common observation and experience. 
Within a few years the subject has been treated from a 
physiological standpoint some psychologists even going 
so far as to assert that habit has only a physical basis, and 


_ is explainable only from observation and experiment. Thus 


Professor James writes : 
An acquired habit, from the physiological point of view, is nothing 


_ but a new pathway of discharge formed in the brain, by which certain 
incoming currents ever after tend to escape. (Psychology, page 134.) 


And further in speaking of the change of organic struc- 
ture: 
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Plasticity in the wide sense of the word means the possession of a 
structure weak enough to yield to an influence, but strong enough not 
to yield all at once. Each relatively stable phase of equilibrium in such — 
a structure is marked by what we may call a new set of habits. Organic 
matter, especially nervous tissue, seems endowed with a very extraordi- _ 
nary degree of plasticity of this sort; so that we may without hesitation 
lay down as our first proposition the following: That the phenomena of 
habit in living beings are due to the plasticity of the organic materials 
of which their bodies are composed. 


Of course such an explanation of the cause of habit, 
however interesting as a physiological fact, cannot be of 
great practical value, and to those who are accustomed to 
think of causes as existing only in the spiritual world, such 
a statement must seem incomplete and unsatisfactory, in 
mistaking an effect for a cause and in assuming that there 
is no force in combined and associated mental conceptions. 
If it is a truth that a change of neutral structure accompa- 
nies habit, and that the tendency to involuntary action is due 
to the plasticity of this structure, it can be only a partial 
truth; for we know that material substances and conditions 
are only the effects of spiritual causes. 

The fact that man has a spiritual organism in every way 
as complex as his natural or material organism, is only hinted 
at by present philosophers outside of the New Church. 
Swedenborg more than a hundred years ago showed the 
wonderful mechanism of the spiritual structure of man, the 
origin and means of its action and interaction with the mate- 
rial structure, and the connection of this activity with the 
source of life. These facts of spiritual philosophy may not 
be fully understood for some time to come, but enough is 
known to realize that the phenomena of habit cannot depend 
solely upon any physical condition of the body. Another 
important conclusion comes from a knowledge of spiritual 
forces, and that is, that habit and a law of habit may be 
predicated of all the powers and capacities of the mind, 
even to the deepest motives of the will. 

As to the origin of speech and action Swedenborg says: 
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: Action and speech proceed from the lower region of the mind directly, 
and from its higher region indirectly. (T.C. R. 420.) | 


The interiors of the mind act as one with the interiors of the body, 


and the exteriors of the mind with the exteriors of the body. (D. L. W. 


136.) 


are from the mind in action: the spiritual angels the things which are 
therein from the understanding, and the celestial angels the things which 
are therein from the will. It is, however, to be noted that the things of 
the mind belonging to the object proposed or present are in the middle, 
and the rest around them according to their affinities. The angels say 


that a man’s quality is perceived from every work, and that each is a © 


different likeness of his love, according to the determination of his love 
to the affections and thoughts. In a word, to the angels, every act or 
work of a spiritual man is like a delicious, useful, and beautiful fruit, 


which when opened and eaten gives flavor, use, and delight. (D. L. W.. 


There are similar changes and variations of state in the organic forms 


of the mind, which, as was shown above, are the subjects of man’s 
affections and thoughts; with this difference, that the expansions. and 
compressions, or reciprocations, of the latter are respectively in so much 
greater perfection that they cannot be expressed in words of natural 
language, but only in words of spiritual language. (D. P. 319.) 


The operations of the purely organic substances of the mind are of a 
similar nature [to those of the body], with this difference only, that those 


of the organic substances of the body are natural while those of the | 
organic substances of the mind are spiritual, and that both act together | 


as one by correspondences. (D. P. 279.) 


From these and other extracts which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, the cause of the serious import of all our words 


and actions is manifest on account of their origin and their 


. correspondence to mental states which produce them. 
There is some approach to Swedenborg’s statement of the 


causation of involuntary movement in Radestock’s assertion : * 


“If we add the supposition developed before that every 

conception is accompanied by a central physiological sensa- 

tion, we are forced to the conclusion that every psychical 

association of conceptions is accompanied by a correspond- 
*«“ Habit in Education,” page 27. 


The angels who are with a man perceive severally the things which 
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ing physiological association of the central innervation pro- 
ceedings.” | 

Turning now to the practical side of habit in its relation 
to education and to life, three aspects readily occur to us. 

1. Its effect upon our daily occupations in ee 


-movements and in saving power. 


2.. Its effect upon others in our relations with them. 

3. Its effect upon our moral and spiritual well-being. 

The bare statement of a few of our commonest acts, such 
as walking, talking, and writing, is a convincing proof of the 
great conservative value of habit both in occasioning skill 
in a particular direction and in preserving energy. The 
conservative force of habit thus displayed is felt in every 
one’s daily duties and occupations. Says Dr. Maudsley — 
upon this point :* 


_ If an act became no easier after being done several times, if the care- 


ful direction of consciousness were necessary to its accomplishment on 


each occasion, it is evident that the whole activity of a lifetime might be 
confined to one or two deeds, that no progress could take place in devel- 
opment. A man might be occupied all day in dressing and undressing 
himself; the attitude of his body would absorb all his attention and 
energy; the washing of his hands or the fastening of a button would be 
as difficult to him on each occasion as to the child on its first trial, and 
he would furthermore be completely exhausted by his exertions. 


These statements seem extravagant until they are exam- 


_ ined in the light of experience, when it is found that the 
-bungling and labored acts of today become through practice 


the skilled and thoughtless habits of tomorrow. Moreover 


we find it not only convenient but necessary in the accumu- 


lation of daily duties to relieve the memory and will in their 
accomplishment, by relegating some of them to the automa- 
tism of habit. Thus we wind our watches, brush our 
clothes, order the dinner, dust the room, and even wake in 
the morning at a given time without specially charging the 
memory or burdening the will with fatiguing effort. 

*«“ The Physiology of the Mind,” page 155. _ 
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2. The second aspect of habit, named above, passes from 
interests more or less individual in character to those of a 
social nature. Consideration for the comfort and pleasure 
of others induces us to do nothing which offends their good 
taste or which is an infringement of their rights. Not to be 
burdened by the exercise of will in every act, we seek by 
continuous practice to form habits of tidiness, neatness, punct- 
uality, regularity, and politeness. It is true that before these 
acts become fixed as a habit of external conduct, the motives 
for adopting them and for forming them into a habit may be 
various. The acts may be performed at first,as has been 
suggested, in consideration of the welfare of others, or on ac- 
count of policy, or even from compulsion by authority. Yet 
the fact remains that the habits formed serve to establish 
certain external relations which are ccm d in a well- 
ordered community. 

3. The habits thus far considered are those which affect 
man’s occupations and social relations. The cultivation of 
them for these considerations alone is important, but for the 
sake of his moral and spiritual welfare it is far more impor- 
-tant. Correct speech and action are necessary to reforma- 
tion and regeneration, not only because they react upon the 
mind and heart, stimulating them to renewed effort, but also 
because they are the embodiment and ultimation of thoughts 
and intentions, and without them nothing of good can be 
said to belong to the man. 

In that memorable relation of Seniiaiinns:3 in which the 
temple of wisdom was shown, this teaching is most impres- 
sively brought out in the following words: | 


Love and wisdom without the good of use are not anything. . . . The 
will without the understanding is like the eye without sight, and both 
without action are like a mind without a body. (T. C. R. 387.) 


Again in A. C. 10057, speech and action are spoken of as 
the last in the cycle of regeneration; and — in A. C. 
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Let any one who pleases consider whether anything can give a tincture 
to man, except that which he does from his will principle; what he only 
thinks and does not perform, and still more what he thinks and is not 
willing to perform, is no otherwise than out of the man and is dispersed 
like chaff by the least wind. 


The, part that habit has in thus ultimating in speech and 
act the thoughts of the understanding and the intentions of 
the will, is shown in A. C. 4353 where it is said: 


Act precedes and is succeeded by man’s willing ; for what man acts 
from the understanding he at length acts from the will, and finally by 
habit puts it on. 


It would seem from this that the crowning act of regener- 
ation is performed in action by means of habit. _ 
Habits of action are formed in various ways — from in- 


- heritance, from example and custom, from training, and from 


intelligence and choice. A knowledge of these sources of 
habit are of especial importance to all who have the care of 
children, whose minds are plastic and most likely to receive 
impressions. 

The habits already oni of as serviceable in social rela- 
tions are most desirable for their moral effect. Habits of 
tidiness, neatness, punctuality, regularity, and politeness will 
surely react upon the mind in the development of a love of 
order and justice. As Spencer says: 


Dirt is generally accompanied by an inclination toward crime. Clean- 
liness creates a fancy for order and regularity in general, which educa- 
tion must develop by forming habits of punctuality and neatness. 


With these good habits may be mentioned those which 
have a direct bearing. upon the formation of a moral char- 
acter and upon regeneration, namely, obedience, industry, 
truthfulness, and self-control. Obedience is the beginning 
and foundation of a recognition of Divine love and power. 
It is the subjection of selfish loves and impulses to love of 
the neighbor and of the Lord. Obedience is manifested first 
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to parents, who represent to the child personal love and power. 
It is afterwards manifested to teachers, whose government is 
a diréct preparation for duties to society and the State. As 
soon as intelligence first appears, as early as the fourth or 
fifth month of the child’s life, authority may be exercised and 
obedience be demanded. Success in fixing a habit of obedi- 
ence will depend upon the consistency and continuity of the 
exercise of authority from the very first. Here comes in a 
law of habit which is inexorable. As Professor James says : 
«« Each lapse is like the letting fall of a ball of string which 
one is carefully winding up ; a single slip undoes more than 
a great many turns will wind again.” Moreover lapses of 
obedience lead the child to have a false notion of freedom, in 
regarding it as only license to follow impulse. 

Habits of obedience early formed prepare the child for the 
later subjugation of lower to higher loves, and for control of | 
self in conforming his actions to his ideas of duty and right, 
_ in denying the demands of appetite, and in obeying the law 
of the decalogue as it becomes known to him. Here we who 
have grown into years of freedom and rationality may learn 
a lesson. Those of us who are not able to conquer a habit 
of indulging an appetite like smoking and eating or drinking 
to our injury can hardly expect to be successful in denying 
and controlling a spirit of selfishness and substituting there- 
for a spirit of love to the Lord and neighbor. Without 
self-control in the lower plane there can hardly be self-abne- 
gation in the higher. 

In naming habits of action which affect the opivitunl con- 
dition of men, we must not forget those habits which help to 
induce feelings of reverence and respect for sacred things, 
such as daily prayer and reading from the Word and attend- 
ance upon Divine worship. To children, especially, are such 
habits an indescribable blessing, guarding them against temp- 
tation and serving as a promoter of conscience. 

Habits are good or bad according to the kind of intelligence 
and choice which are exercised in their formation. Habits 
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formed by natural-minded persons, or by persons of limited 
intelligence and a weak will are more likely to be bad than 
good, because the choice is likely to be a selfish one, guid- 
ed more by impulse or appetite than by a recognition of 


the good of others or of their own future good. On ac- 


count of poor training or no training, children frequently 
come into mature life with habits that have to be broken 
before the beginning of a regenerate life can be made. 
Habits of untidiness, idleness, deception, disobedience, profan- 
ity, and various forms of self-indulgence are some of the 
many possible acquirements of childhood which are passed 
on to youth and manhood. Well is it for us if we see the 
necessity of their being overcome, and if we know the way 


and have the power to do it. 


Two simple rules may aid us in sein bad habits and 
in forming good ones. First, to make as strong a beginning 
as possible, to fortify the resolution by all the aids that can 
be summoned, and’ to seek opportunities of putting the good 
resolution into practice, remembering that every good act 
tends to lessen the disposition to do the opposite bad one, 
and that each single success in resisting a habit surely 
weakens it. A second rule is “to allow no exception to occur 
until the new habit is rooted.” Professor Bain in speaking 
of this phase of leaving off a habit says: | 


The peculiarity of the moral habits, contradistinguishing them from 
the intellectual acquisitions, is the presence of two hostile powers, one to © 


be gradually raised into the ascendant over the.other. It is necessary 
- above all things in such a situation, never to lose a battle. Every gain © 


on the wrong side undoes the effect of many conquests on the right. 
The essential precaution, therefore, is so to regulate the two opposing 
powers that the one may have a series of uninterrupted successes, until 
repetition has fortified it to such a degree as to enable it to cope with 
the opposition under any circumstances. 


This figure reminds us of the term “combat” which Swe- 
denborg so frequently uses to express the conflict between 


the internal and external man in what is called “ spiritual 
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temptation.” What Bain shows as effectually conquering - 
external habits of action, are equally applicable to those in- 
ternal conflicts by which natural loves and desires are subor- 
dinated to spiritual loves. 

Important as are our habits of action, those of thought and 
feeling are not less so; because to a large degree they deter- 
mine the quality of our lives. It is by our loves that the 
quality of our actions are measured, and by our thought that 
their extent is determined. | 
_ There are habits of observation which give clearness to 
our ideas of the outer world, habits of attention which clearly 
define and make impressive what we hear and see, and habits 
of perseverance in mental effort which enable us to get full 
measures of thought. All these habits we acquire in a good 
education and they help to make whatever work we under- 
take more effective and useful. | 

There are also habits of cheerfulness and interest in the 
affairs of others when we are with them, and habits of re- 
flection when we are alone. During our moments of soli- 
tude, and at other times, our minds are left free to cherish 


| habitually thoughts and feelings which will help or hinder us 


in our life’s work of regeneration. How many moments we 
have lost in wasting these precious opportunities of growth, 
and how much unhappiness for ourselves and others could 
we have avoided, if only our minds had not run into narrow — 
grooves of envy, jealousy, or conceit. 

What unreasonable soarings of self-exaltation are pos- 
sible: when the mind is allowed to place one’s self in imag- 
inary circumstances and situations in which exalted right- 
eousness or goodness may be assumed without opposition ! 
If the thoughts wander habitually in these fields of fancy, 
there can be no limit to self-exaltation and debasing pride. _ 

Again, feelings of envy or resentment may grow into a 
habit of brooding over some real or fancied injury. It may 
not perhaps find expression, and it may be all the worse for 
that. Such thoughts rankling in the mind may grow in in 
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tensity until they break out in such desperate form of wick- 
edness as to surprise the doer no less than his friends, unless 
indeed the smothered fire does not sooner destroy his reason. | 
Even though there be no great outward act of evil, or in- 
sanity does not mercifully prevent the grossest forms of © 
evil to appear, the debasing effect of dwelling upon the evil 
side of men’s nature cannot be doubted. 

Trivial and vacillating thoughts, and thoughts pertaining to © 
personalities rather than principles, may also engross the 
_ mind so constantly as to make serious thinking well nigh 
impossible. And if perchance the thoughts are of a serious 
nature, there is danger that .the channel in which they run 
will be so narrow as not to permit the entrance and flow of 
other streams of thought than the one which engrosses the 
mind. ‘“Crankiness” is a name sometimes given to that 
habit of thinking which leads one to see only one side of 
a truth and which makes one intolerant of the opinions of 

The repression and reformation of wrong mental habits 
as well as the habitual acquirement of wise thoughts, beau- 
tiful fancies, and benevolent feelings depend upon the incli- 
nations and strength of the will whichis subject to the same 
law of decay and development as are the physical and intel- 
lectual powers. It may be weak and vacillating, or strong 
_ and steadfast according as it is exercised constantly in one 

‘or another way. A good habit of the will or more properly 
a habit of good willing differs from a habit of action con- 
tracted by the aid or consent of the will. In the latter case 
there is, it is true, a good act done from worthy motives ; 
but when the habit of performing the act becomes fixed 
there is no exercise of the will in it, and there is danger 
unless new habits of action are constantly formed, that the 
will may become lifeless through lack of exercise. By the 
habit of good willing I mean the habit of doing one’s work 
and of performing kind services to others from love of the 
Lord and neighbor. If every day one such act from such a 
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motive be done, the will will be kept alive and gradually, by 
habit, it will through the understanding find new opportuni- 
ties of use which involve and demand an increasing degree 
of love —a demand which is met by a supply of will power 
made strong through exercise. , 

For children and youth this habit of willing may not be 
possible, for it involves a process of exploration or examina- 
tion of motives not conducive to the best moral growth. 
Premature sensitiveness in regard to motives creates a mor- 
bidness of mind which interferes with the strong vigorous 
action of natural morality — a morality which none to the 
age of childhood and youth. : 

But for strong, vigorous-minded men and women who have 
passed the moral or preparatory stage of regeneration, it is 
necessary to spiritual growth to exercise the spiritual faculty 
in shunning evils not merely as evils but as sins against God. | 
To do that effectually it is necessary to trace out and thrust 
out the lurking selfishness in our hearts, and to put in their 
place love to the Lord and neighbor. Glimpses of what trans- 
pires in the interiors of our minds, and the part that man 
has in making them fit vessels for the “life of the Lord’s 
love which is continually flowing in,” are given in many parts 
of Swedenborg’s writings. I quote upon this subject one or 
two extracts. First from D. P. 319, in continuation of the 
quotation above respecting the organic forms of the mind: 


_ They [the expansions and compressions, or reciprocations of man’s 
affections and thoughts] can be expressed only in spiritual language 
which can only import that they are vortical ingyrations and egyrations, 
after the manner of perpetual spiral circumflexions wonderfully bound 
into forms receptive of life. But the nature of these purely organic 
substances and forms in the wicked and in the good shall now be ex- 
plained. With the good they are spirally convoluted forwards, but with 
the wicked backwards; and those which are spirally convoluted forwards 
are turned to the Lord and receive influx from Him; but those which 
are spirally convoluted backwards are turned towards hell and receive 
influx thence. . . . It is the love of man’s will which makes this turning, 
or which converts and inverts. 
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In A. Cc. 3318, Swedenborg speaks of the neal of 
placing aright these receiving vessels of life, adding that 
“before they can be rendered compliant and be made to re- 
ceive anything of the life of the Lord’s love, they must be 
softened ; this softening is effected by no other means than 
by temptations ; for temptations remove what appertains to 
self-love, and to sig Se of others in comparison to our- 
selves.” 

We may well believe that these temptations will be less 
prolonged and less grievous if we frequently force ourselves 
to act toward others unselfishly. 

The formation of a habit of motive, by doing something 
daily from a sincere love of the neighbor with a conscious- 
ness that the good done is from the Lord alone, may seem 
unnecessarily burdensome to some whose motives of action 
appear to be unselfish. To some also the self-examination 
and exploration of motives which are involved in forming 
the habit may seem to encourage a morbid sentimentalism. 
Professor James, whom no one can accuse of sentimental- . 
ism, advises a similar practice, although. on a much lower 
plane. Speaking of the necessity of _o alive the 
effort-making capacity he says: | 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day. That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnec- 
essary points, do every day or two something for no other reason than 
that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained to stand the 
test. 


This arbitrary rule may seem unnecessary to those of us 
who see more opportunities for unselfish action in our regu- 
lar duties than we can properly meet, and yet the principle 

is a true one, that every act of self-abnegation makes 
stronger the love of the neighbor and makes easier the 
carrying into effect of that love. 

Self-sacrifice, therefore, is good for persons of. any age or 
of any degree of advancement in regeneration. Especially 
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good is it for children and youth to fortify and strengthen © 
their wills by forming a habit of doing what is not quite — 
agreeable to their natural feelings. The duty I urge is but 
a step higher — the forming of a habit of willing from the 
Lord, by which it will be easy to overcome the onslaughts 
of selfishness which are sure to come in all conflicts of 
spiritual temptation. As in all other habits this habit of 
good-willing finds its greatest difficulty in the beginning. 
It will grow less and less burdensome as the process of 
forming the habit continues, until something of the Lord’s 
“ good-will toward men ”’ is felt in our hearts and there exists 

_ from that will more and more constantly the desire to do 
good to the neighbor in all the functions of life, as citizen, 
as friend, as member of the home, or as worker in some use- 
ful employment. | 


Joun T. PRINCE. 
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> 


THE NEW CHURCH AS RELATED TO THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


Tue adherents of every religion naturally consider their 
own the only true and perfect one, but the impression is 
becoming very general that all specific religions are more or 
less imperfect mirrors of one fundamental basis of super- 
natural truth underlying them all; the sacred books of each 
being more or less imperfect transcripts of immutable truth 
commingled with errors unavoidably derived from the con- 
ditions of time and place in which they were written. 
Nevertheless, there is a craving for a true and perfect spe- 
cial religion amidst the many imperfect ones; and, indeed, 
the belief is reasonable that there is such a one to which all 
others are subordinate, and from which they derive their 
vitality ; although those others may be the most useful and 
best in their respective places, until men become wise 
enough to perceive that the true special one is also the true 

Let us state what might be expected of such a religion, 
supposing its claim to be valid. It will contain all spiritual 
truth without admixture of error, but, of course, veiled by 
natural statements which manifest defect like other relig- 
ions, save when that which is spiritual is seen underlying 
the natural. For were it otherwise no one could feel free 
to reject it. Imperfect or subordinate religions are those 
which have received a local or temporary use through the 
_ workings of Divine Providence, but which must finally be- 
come merged in the perfect. 

The inherently perfect religion must also possess the 
power of eliminating all that disagrees internally with it in 
other religions ; and also of rectifying its own perversions 
by bigots and dogmatists. Of course human individuality — 
will no more be affected by its universality of doctrine, even 
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if all should receive it, than it is now by its universal recog- 
nition of the truths of natural science. Such a religion 
must not only be consistent with itself, but it should furnish 
a rational ground of explanation for the existence of all 
others ; whilst no ground of explanation for its own exist- 
ence can be furnished by any other. 

All prominent religions have their sacred books, and if 
natural discernment, for the sake of spiritual freedom, is to 
be precluded from passing judgment as to which is specially 
Divinely inspired, there will be little to outwardly distinguish 
the books of the essentially true from those of the subordi- 
nate. The special “Word” will, however, contain underly- 
ing its obvious sense all the truth that has ever been in any — 
religion, even as all astronomical truth is involved in viewing . 
the sun as the centre of our cosmical system. This does 
not preclude individual error, but it permits indefinite ex- 
pansion in our knowledge concerning the truth. | 

Every new dispensation is marked by a return to the 
correct point of view concerning the centre of all existence, 
by the central body of the Universal Church—this body © 
being what we call the New Church. Not until it deviates 
from that does it become old, dead, and useless. This cen- 
tral truth of the central church is that of a Creator and 
-Sustainer with all the qualities of a transcendent Manhood. 
But the aspect given to this truth is always in accordance 
with the character and state of mankind, even as the devia- 
tion from good and truth are determined by the character of 
man in his descent. | 


The men of our earth from the earliest time had a desire for natural 
science and the arts now cultivated. This desire also was represented 
by the tree of knowledge in the Paradise, and because they tasted of 
this tree they can be healed now only by the sciences, and by faith com- 
municated to them in the form of scientifics. (S. D. 4663.) 


Here we have the key to the spiritual history of man, and 
the knowledge of where we stand at the present day. It is 
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for our reason to determine whether this statement is in 
| harmony with our knowledge of facts. 

We are taught that with the first men the a. point of 
view was a Personal God who was representatively known ; 
and that they also looked upon nature as being a covering 
over spiritual realities which they perceived corresponden- 
tially through the objects given in sensation. 
ever brought about predominant application to! sensuous 
objects, and at length men reasoned wholly from themselves 
as a centre; the Personality of God being supposed to 
vanish by being infused into themselves. A new revelation 
brought back the true central point of view, but on a lower 
plane of representation, which finally became focussed in an 
arbitrary inhuman aspect of the true God, in what was 
merely a representative of a Church. It became requisite - 
then that the Cause and Centre of all that exists should 
Himself become manifest upon earth, and that He thus 
made Himself known is told by John in the opening verses 
of his Gospel. | 

But even from this standpoint men again wandered, but 
the reason is obviously given. The natural understanding 
of men at that time was not able to retain its hold upon 
truth when the will swerved from the right path. “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
_ Men were, however, becoming scientifically equipped enough 
to bear what could be said when Swedenborg lived, and to 
him it was given to restate the truth in a way that need 
never be deviated from, and which is capable of furnishing 
additional light in science, philosophy, and religion to all 
eternity. The central truth may now be thus formulated : 

The Centre of all existence is a God-Man enveloped in a 
spiritual sun produced from Himself ; an influx from Him- 
self producing all that finitely wills and perceives, and by 
means of the sun all that is objectively perceived. From 
the spiritual sun is immediately produced a world of spirit, 
and by means of a natural sun a world of matter as an inert 
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resting place for creation, man having a two-fold conscious- 
ness which acts as one in nature—the higher discerning 
spiritual things, and the lower natural things. _ 

Any approach to fulness in the application of this doc- 
trine would require us to make a wide incursion into the 
domains of philosophy and science. We may, however, 
take a glance at the distinctive New-Church teaching con- 
cerning immortality, as furnishing one illustration of the 
prophecy of the highway connecting Egypt, Assyria, and 
Israel, as given in the spiritual sense of ISAIAH xix. 23, 24. 

Professor Drummond in his “ Natural Law in the Spiritual _ 
World,” says: | ! 
_ One of the most startling achievements of recent science is a defini- 
tion of eternal life. To the religious mind this is a contribution of im- 
mense moment. For eighteen hundred years orily one definition of Life | 
Eternal was before the world. Now there are two. 


Here are the two definitions :. 


This is Life Eternal—that they might know Thee, the True God, ~ 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. — Jesus CHRIST. 


Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. Were there no changes 
in the environment but such as the organism had adapted changes to 
meet, and were it never to fail in the efficiency with which it met them, 
there would. be eternal existence and eternal knowledge. — HERBERT 


SPENCER. 


Spencer’s definition of life is, briefly, “The continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” This 
is a mode of the manifestation of life, but it does not con- 
stitute life itself. Now, it is evident that, so far as perpe- 
tuity of existence is concerned, it is all the same whether we | 
Hit} have such perfect knowledge that we can always adjust the 
ha internal conditions of our organism to the influences acting 
: upon it from without ; or whether we become conscious by 
; means of a transfluence of life through us into a plastic 
a | world, the surroundings of which by receiving our effluent 
sphere become instantaneously conformable to the conditions 
of our organism. The spiritual world described by Sweden- 
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borg is a detailed ‘statement of the perfect correspondence 
between the organism and its environment —or of the con- 
tinuous adjustment of external relations to the internal ; and 
has been given before ever science thought of forming its 
so-called definition. Moreover, there is manifestly implied 
in it the fact that every one is in the constant effort to break 
down the barriers of time,space, and the inertness of mat- 
ter, and which, if it could be fully accomplished, would trans- 
form this world into the one scientifically deduced. 

But truths such as these are manifestly of that class by 
which those may be “healed” who are not readers of the 
Word (A. R. 936), whilst being of the highest importance 
to every intelligent mind. Indeed, I am convinced that 
there are facts, even of physical science, and discoveries yet 
- to be made which will corroborate the New-Church revela- 
tions from the spiritual side, without interfering with the 
legitimate province of natural observation and experiment. 
I might instance investigations going on at present which 
show that all the properties of matter, gravity and inertia 
excepted, vary with its temperature — diminishing in direct 
. proportion to the withdrawal of heat from it. This corrob- 
orates the teaching that material properties result from the 
spiritual acting in and into the material elements by means 
of heat (A. E. 1206 e¢ a/.). That gravity and inertia should 
remain in the “death of matter,” as Professor Dewar styles 
its condition at the zero point of absolute temperature, fol- 
lows from the fact that gravity acts in a purer universal 
ether than that in which is light and magnetism (L. J. post. 
312), and the inertness of matter is that upon which all 
creation rests as its ultimate (D. L. W. 305). | | 

Our Lord’s definition of life is an actual definition, and 
one which cannot be transcended. Only the pure in heart 
can see God, and apart from His manifestation in Jesus 
Christ He cannot be known. These give spiritual life to 
both will and understanding. If the will be alone alive, the 
understanding will receive life from it after the death of the 
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body ; whilst if the understanding be alone alive, we shall | 
become dead to the perception of truth hereafter. As we 


cannot tell who have or have not “the Divine Human in 


their hearts,” we cannot assert that only those who out- 
wardly acknowledge the Lord’s Divinity are of the New 
Church. 
Besides it must not be forgotten that we may maintain 
the Divinity of Christ as erroneously as the denial of it by 
others, such as when in the Old Church the Jews were 
looked upon as Deicides ; or as when in the “ New,” Tulk 
was told that the Lord Jesus- Christ was God, but that in 
His humiliation He did not know it; as if the infirm hu- 
manity born from the mother was identical with the “ Life 
in Himself” from the Father. All who “do the will” will 
know of the doctrine, and if old false doctrines, even if 
verbally assented to, are losing the rigid definiteness of a 
past age and becoming modified in their meanings, and if 


“faith alone” is less taught than uprightness of life, and if 


our Lord is seen to be more Divinely Human or Humanly 
Divine than before, when He was called a third part of God, 
a first step in the right direction has surely been taken. 
There will be by and by a full — of His Divine 
Humanity. 

Aught, therefore, that savors of bigotry or r dogmatism is 
not of the New Church, whether it masquerades under its 
garments or not. There is no temple on the wide earth, 
however dedicated, that can keep out the Lord Christ, if any 
meet there in His name. In regard to the New Jerusalem 
He is “the temple thereof.” And whoever are not against 
us are for us, whether they follow with us or not. 

Nor is self-exaltation over others possible to the consistent 
New-Churchman, because he recognizes the fact that all the 


good he may do, or the truth he may utter, comes by influx 


from above, and he cannot pride himself upon that which is 
not his. Indeed, no one can fairly claim credit for what he 
is, or aught that he does, unless he at the same time is as | 
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willing to invite blame or contempt by the exposure of his 
_ evils and follies. Certainly the best and wisest would not 
take the one upon the condition of accepting the other. 
These personal considerations do not, however, lessen the 
dignity of the New-Churchman’s mission. At the late Con- 
gress of Religions the raiment cut to pieces by the soldiers 
of the Cross was brought, sewed together again with the 
feelings of love towards God and man. Yet there came 
also a few who, although unknown to be such, were the 
_ representatives of all there who were seeking “the way and 
the truth and the life;” and also of all who were not there. 
And they brought with them the seamless vesture which had 
fallen to their lot, and which was to be yet, as they desired, 
the common possession of all. 

Every new Church has been formed as a distinct centre 
of the Universal Church in its revivification by the Lord, 
through the inspiration of purer breath from the spiritual 
world. The true Christian religion underlay all the forms 
of religion of every age or place ; actuating them whilst they 
veiled it; and every evil ever shunned, or truth uttered, 
came from it. But never before could it emerge to the sur- 
face, to make the external form of religion one with the in- 
ternal, because evils and falsities obstructed and perverted 
the Divine influx. It is only an appearance that any of the 
old churches were established by the Lord. Men built them 
over Divinely-formed centres of earthly conjunction with 
heaven, and when they became likely to produce disjunction 
a new name and centre became a necessity to prevent sepa- 
ration. With every general judgment came a freer influx to 
~“tRhe whole human race;” and all therefore became inter- 
_ nally New-Churchmen of the Universal Church in propor- 
tion as they spiritually drew breath from their new heavens. 
The judgment of 1757 was truly the last, or final one; be- 
cause the world’s experience had brought it to that point 
when men would be eating of the true tree of knowledge in 
eating the leaves of the tree of Life. There is but one 
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thing requisite to restore confidence to the Christian world ; 
_and that is to be given to see that the scientific and histori- 
cal discrepancies of the Word are the proofs of its infallible 
truth, instead of its defectiveness, by preserving seamless an 
inner garment of spiritual truth which has been Divinely 
placed above the reach of natural discernment or evidence. 
A New-Church review of the various conditions involved | 
in the final reconciliation of man to God, will thus show 
_ that all who are receptive of influx from the heavens since 
the Last Judgment are in the universal New Church. The 
trend of definite faith with those of the various denomina- 
tions who have spiritually come out from the old dead | 
church of mere “external worship in which there is no : 
internal,” is avowedly “Christocentric.” The time is looked | 
forward to, when to Christ every knee will bow. What is — 
this but the expansion of the truth from centre to circum- 
ference ?— all becoming one even as He and the Father are 
One, the absolute centre being seen to be the immeasurable 
“Measure of a Man, that is, of an Angel” standing in the 
_ Sun, “the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the 
Ending, the First and the Last.” | 


Wma. DENOVAN. 
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MIRACLES. 


I po not purpose to treat of miracles in that very common 
sense of the term, as “something which excites astonish- 
ment,” but according to the larger and better definition, or 
‘rather that proper interpretation of the word, “an effort in 
nature not attributable to any of the recognized operations of 
nature nor to the act of man, but indicative of superhuman 
‘power, or of a power superior to the ordinary forces of na- 
ture.” 

The miraculous, then, is the appearance in nature of that 
which is also above or within nature. It is the disbelief in 
this which lies at the bottom of the doubt of the times. In- 
deed, I question whether many who are professedly believers 
are not in heart doubters. AsI read the books of those scien- 
_ tists (and there are many'such) who go beyond their province - 
_ of observing, reporting, and classifying phenomena, and who 
speculate, or rather dogmatize, upon such things as lie be- 
yond the reach of sensual observation, I am struck by the 
entire lack of belief in the supernatural which these persons 
show. Their proposition is exactly that of Hume, a miracle 
is impossible. Looking over a Unitarian book of instruction 
for Sunday Schools, I noticed this proposition laid down as 
fundamental and obvious: “We are told, children,” so the 
book said in substance, “that Jesus rose from the dead. We 
know that this was impossible, and therefore those who wrote 
this, while well-meaning men, were mistaken.” Indeed I ques- 
tion whether New-Churchmen are altogether free from this 
skepticism. I have heard the so-called miracles recorded in 
the Old Testament as well as those of the New, doubted by 
readers of Swedenborg, or even set down as being absolutely 
untrue in the literal sense, because they seemed to be impos- 
sible. I grant that it is one of those things which lie at the 
foundation of New-Church doctrines, that men must accept 
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in freedom and rationality. And yet this is a long way off 
from rejecting what seems difficult of belief. I have ever 
been of opinion that the similarity was very close between 
the reception of scientific and of theological doctrines in 
this, that some things are easy and others difficult of belief, 
some hard to understand and almost impossible to grasp with- 
out much thought or hard study, and others obvious enough 
for any one to lay hold of. It is not a part of the liberty 
| of acceptance which New-Churchmen have, to reject every- 
1 thing which is not at first sight plain; and it is as disloyal 
to the truth as would be similar conduct in the case of sci- 
entific pursuits. The objection to belief in the miracles re- 
corded in the literal sense of the Word is, in the main, an 
objection based upon a doubt concerning the existence of 
the supernatural. | 
2 As manifested in criticism it attacks the authenticity of 
i the works of the Old Testament, relegating them all to a 
i period no earlier than the time of Ezra. It is of little con- 
} sequence to New-Churchmen whether the Pentateuch was or 
was not written by Moses, or whether Jonah was or was not 
swallowed by some sea monster, except for the fact that our 
i Lord does distinctly refer to some portions of the Pentateuch 
as written by Moses; as for example: “ Now that the dead 


are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, when he calleth 
the Lord the God of Abraham,” etc. ; and that the narrative . 
concerning Jonah is also true we have the warrant of our 
Lord’s teaching for believing, for He said, “ As Jonah was 
three days in the whale’s belly,” etc. What shall we say 
therefore when we are confronted with the assertion that . 
modern criticism has proved that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, and that the story of Jonah cannot be true? 
Shall we resort to the refuge which is afforded by one school 
of so-called defenders, and say that the Lord’s knowledge was a 
3 limited? Or shall we say that if limited what He did say | 
& concerning such matters was not erroneous? I choose the 
P latter position. If I am asked to say what I think of the 
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Pentateuch criticism, I say this: Of the existence of the man 
Moses, and of the substantial historical truth of his narrative 
so far as it relates to events supposed to be contemporaneous, ~ 
there can be no just reason for doubt. Any difficulty of belief 
arises from the want of knowledge, and increase of knowledge | 
increases our reasons for belief. A late objection (I think 
Wellshausen urges it) is the supposed circumstance that the 
Hebrews at the early period when the Exodus occurred could 
not have used letters ; or, at all events, had not enough of a 
literature to have made it possible that Moses, or any one 
else could then have written, or the people have understood, 
the narrative which exists in the books under. consideration. 
The objection, in view of what was known of Egyptian liter- 
ature of a much earlier period than the time of Moses, was 
frivolous enough, but, since the discovery of the Tell-Amarna 
tablets, of a still earlier time, containing a voluminous corre- 
spondence between persons in Egypt and in Palestine, it has 
become absolutely without foundation. Again, the geography 
of the Pentateuch is such as to carry with it a belief in its 
authenticity. To the objection that no reference is made in 
the book of Judges to any such ritual, or ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, as is set forth in the Pentateuch, it may be said 
that there is no reason why there should be any such refer- 
ence. If a book of today on the history of the last ten years — 
- contains no reference to events or institutions of an earlier 
time, it will not be safe to assume, either that such events or 
institutions had no real existence, or that the writer was 
ignorant of them. A safe assumption will be that they were 
not mentioned because they did not concern, in the writer’s 
opinion, the matters of which he was writing. And so I 
think it is with the book of Judges, and believe that there 
is nothing there which even suggests the necessity of be- 
lieving that no such institutions had been before that time — 
established as are spoken of in Leviticus or Deuteronomy. 
And concerning what we are told of Jonah, or of the other 
miracles (so-called) in the Old Testament Scripture, I ap- 
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prehend that it is the want of knowledge which is the parent 
of our doubt, and that the best course to follow is to wait 


for more light. In the course of more than twenty-five 


years during which I have been a reader of the works of 
Swedenborg, I have found that this course is the wisest one. 
I have found, perhaps others also have found, passages, some- 
times hard to be understood, and sometimes difficult to be 


‘reconciled with other passages. I have also learned that a 


hasty judgment that something was wrong with the writer, 
had later on to be superseded by the settled opinion that the 
trouble really was that something was wrong, with the reader. 
The reader had too little knowledge, patiente, judgment, or 
acumen, to understand the passage, or to see how the appar- 
ently conflicting passages in reality were beautifully harmo- 
nious, instead of being, as was supposed, in jarring discord. 
The foundation difficulty with the critics, however, as 
already stated, is a radical disbelief in the supernatural. It 
is as literature only, and not as dogma (to use Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase), that we are invited to look at those books 
which make the Holy Word. And as literature, we are asked 
why should we not criticise these books as we would any 
others, as Homer, or A‘schylus, or Herodotus, for example ? 
Indeed, in minuteness of criticism, and sometimes in frivolous- 
ness, the so-called higher criticism, I think, excels anything to 
which the classics have been subjected. The very term, 
es higher criticism,” seems to me a usurpation. Indeed, to 
those who know no more of it than the name, that seems to © 
be reason enough for believing in its high character. It re- 
quires the explanation that those who use it mean no more 
than that it is higher than verbal criticism, which for a long 
time exclusively occupied the attention of critics. A higher 
criticism still, and a truer one, would be that based on an 
assumption that its claims are true. And, after all, is not 
that the fairest way to try man or book —to see first, if the 
claims made by or for him, or it, will not stand, that is, are 
not consistent with the truth, and if they are so, let that fact 
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go far in his or its favor? I am not aware that any such 
_ assumption has ever been made by the destructive critics. 
And, I suppose, for a very good reason indeed. The as- . 
sumption, they would tell us, of an absolute impossibility 
cannot be made by him whose object is the attainment of 
truth. So, the disbelief in the supernatural drives them — 
and I suppose they believe necessarily drives them—to the 
criticism which puts substantially all Hebrew literature for- 
ward at the earliest to the fifth century B. C., and some of it, 
as for example the book of Daniel, down almost to the Chris- 
tian Era. To those who believe that ‘Scripture is God's 
Word, written by Him through men who were merely the in- 
struments, all the objections of the higher criticism, become, 
as I believe, of the least possible consequence. And when 
its true character, as the containant of the spiritual sense of 
His Word is seen, how consequenceless appear all those 
objections ! | 

Let me refer to the forcible words of an ardent. follower 
of Swedenborg, who lately departed to the spiritual world : 


The Lord’s Divine work on earth, from its commencement to its close, 

in all its minutest particulars, was the fulfilment to every jot and tittle of 
what was written in the Book concerning Himself. Thus did the Lord 
teach to the two disciples on the walk to Emmaus. “He opened their 
understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto ~ 
them, Thus it is written.” Moses, according to the Divine injunction, 
wrote the words of the law in a book, until they were finished. The 
command of Jehovah to Joshua was: “This book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do all that is written therein.” And the 
Apocalypse closes with the solemn words of warning in reference to the 
duty of all to observe the words of the prophecy of this Book. Thus 
gt is that the Word of God is, according to its own teachings, the most 
holy thing on this earth. To treat it irreverently and contemptuously, 
is a form of profanity which recoils with terrible power on the inner life 
of him who is guilty of it, notwithstanding what he may think to the 
contrary. To confirm the mind in such a state and habit, is the same 
thing as to deprive the transgressor of his ‘ part in the Book of Life.’” 


Of late years } the Old Testament has become the battle- 
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ground of the class of critics to whom I have referred. A 
very few years ago the works of the New Testament were 
fiercely assaulted. It is now about seventeen years since an 
anonymous book, very famous in its time, was first published 
under the name of “Supernatural Religion.” The theme of 
the work was this, that supernatural religion had not an argu- 


ment to support it which would bear the least examination. 


With a false display of learning, calculated to deceive those 
who had but little knowledge of the subject, the writer under- 
took to show that not one of the Gospels had the slightest 
claim to be a contemporaneous document, and that they were 
as valueless as records of the events they were supposed to 
relate, as a history of the war of the American Revolution 
would be today, if it were now, for the first time, written from 
traditions not heretofore collected or reduced to writing. Cer- 
tainly, if that were true and all the truth, the writer would 
have been successful in his contention. I presume many were 
led astray by the book, or by those whose knowledge was de- 
rived therefrom ; since the same old straw is every now and 
then brought forth to be threshed over in the sight of men, 
especially in the book called “ Robert Elsmere.” Perhaps no 
fallacious book ever received a prompter or more crushing 
reply than this of which I have written. The late Dr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Lightfoot, in a series of magazine articles, sub- 
sequently collected and published as a book, triumphantly 
proved the authenticity of the early Christian documents, 
and especially of the Fourth Gospel. This writer who did 


so much for the Christian faith, in his examination and refu- 


tation of the book referred to, did even a greater service by 
his editions of the Apostolic Fathers, especially of St. Igna- 
tius. That Ignatius was Bishop of Smyrna, that he was 
thrown to wild beasts because of his being a Christian, in 
the arena in Rome, in the reign of Trojan, about A. D. 107, 
were facts certain enough, and which few or none were dis- 
posed to deny. But of the authenticity of the letters which 
came down to our own time, bearing his name, supposed to 
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have been written by him on his way from his own city to 
the place of his martyrdom, there were many who doubted, 
and it may perhaps have been fairly considered a discussable 
question, until all question concerning it was fairly and fully 
set at rest by Dr. Lightfoot. To use the language of a critic 
concerning the Doctor’s work, “the authenticity of these 
epistles is more firmly established than is that of any of the 
great Greek and Latin classics which have come down to us.” 
That is, not Euripides, not Plato, not Virgil, not Horace, is so 
fully proved to be authentic as are these epistles. Of the 


_ absolute, historical truth of the Gospel narrative these epistles 


give ample proof. Nay, indeed, they show that in Ignatius’s 
opinion, and of those churches whom he addressed, there 


was no sort of doubt of the Supreme Divinity of our Lord. 


Thus he speaks of Him: “Jesus Christ our God;” “The 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, which is God.” The ‘former 
form of expression is a favorite one with Ignatius, and occurs 
many times. I have often observed a remarkable reckless- 
ness of statement by the assailants of the Christian verities. 
In a book just published, I have noticed a statement, in sub- 
stance, that prior to the Nicene Council no writer has any 


explicit statement of the virgin birth of our Lord. This is 
- altogether without warrant. Indeed, it is implicitly stated 


by every writer, other than those who are justly called her- 
etical, who have written on the subject. But the writer.to 


whom we have referred probably would evade, or try to, the 


force of any statement not explicit. But of these Ignatius 
has an abundance. For example : 


For our God, Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by Mary 
according to a dispensation, of the seed of David, but also of the Holy 
Ghost ; ; and He was born and was baptized. 


And hidden from the prince of this world were the virginity of Mary 
and her child-bearing and likewise also the death of the Lord. 


Jesus Christ was of the race of David, was the Son of Mary, was 
truly born and ate and drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, 
was truly crucified and died in the sight of those in heaven, and these 
in earth. 
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Our Lord is truly of the race of David according to the flesh, but Son 
of God by the Divine will and power, truly born of a virgin. 


The assaults which have been made then upon the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament may fairly be said to have come 


to an inglorious end, and the result is that all men of fair 


minds who are conversant with the subject admit as much. 
Indeed the Unitarian Ezra Abbot wrote (I believe because 
of the attack made upon it by the book called «“ Supernatural 
Religion”), a defence of the authenticity of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, which seems to me unanswerable; and still another 
Unitarian, Dr. Peabody, two or three years ago put forth an 


essay in defence of the- same Gospel, from what sea with 


justice, be called the higher point of view. 

No better illustration of the truth of Swedenborg’s teach- 
ing that belief cannot be compelled could be furnished, per- 
haps, than may be derived from the fact that although candid 
criticism must admit that the Gospels have been triumphantly 
established as historical documents, yet that the unbelief 
continues as to the supernatural portion of the incidents 
therein narrated. The virgin birth of our Lord and His 
resurrection are especially the objects of attack, although 
these are the foundation facts of the Christian religion. | 

It is a commonplace of the day that no matter what a 
person believes, it is of no consequence, if his life is a good 
one. Without considering the question whether one can be 
in good who is wilfully and perversely in falsity, it may at 
least be safely replied that a religious teacher ought not to be 
tolerated in a body professing to receive the Christian relig- 
ion who publicly controverts the truth of the doctrines of that 
religion. Of the looseness of thought of large portions of 
the public upon this subject, however, we have lately many 
examples in the comments of the newspaper press upon the 
so-called “heresy trials.” At the bottom of these and all 
adverse criticism lies the disbelief in the supernatural. As 


a result of this disbelief, all of the Gospel miracles — so called 
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in the narrower sense — have been rejected as unworthy of 
belief. 

It is true that the Roman Catholics contend that the - 
power to work miracles has never forsaken the Church. We 
have, in consequence, the innumerable stories of supernatural 
appearances to the saints and others, the stigmata of St. 
Catherine and others, the appearances of the Lord to Theresa 
and to Gertrude, and the so-called apparitions of Mary at 
Lourdes and Knock. Of many of these Swedenborg ex- 
pressly speaks as delusions, and speaking generally of them, 
I understand him to teach that they are false so far as re- 
spects the supposed origin of them. One, at least, of the 
alleged supernatural events, that of Joan of Arc, presents 
such an array of testimony in its favor, as to make us doubt 
whether, after all, there may not have been something of 
truth in the claim of Joan. Somewhat the same may be 
said of the alleged intercourse of spiritists with the spiritual 
world. The great mass of it seems unconscious delusion or 
conscious deception, but upon the evidence presented we are 
compelled to believe that there is something of truth in it, 
and of both the truth of such intercourse and its danger we 
are taught and warned by Swedenborg. | 

But, after all, the belief to be derived from these stories 
of miracles by the Romish saints and by modern mediums 
can, as it seems to me, do little to supply that which our 
time needs to overcome the far-spreading scepticism, a 
rational doctrine of the supernatural. And can it be a 
source of wonder that men doubt the supernatural and doubt 
the stories of it as told in the accounts of so-called miracles, 
if unaccompanied by rational theory or doctrine concerning 
the source, so that it cannot receive an intellectual reception ! 
If the doctrine of the supernatural is, as it has been com- 
monly taught in the church, that God occasionally, and 
arbitrarily, interferes in the affairs of the world by means 
which excite surprise or wonder, or through the agency of 
angels who are not and never have been men, it cannot be a 
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matter of astonishment that such a view of the supernatural 

should fail to appeal to the intellect of men of this day. 

And if they feel compelled to believe that such a theory is 

inextricably interwoven with the remainder of the narrative, 
the result will be, as it has been in innumerable cases, doubt. 
concerning the whole, or absolute rejection of it; and the 

best which can be hoped for from thinking men, perhaps is, 

that they will do what is commonly done by Unitarians, 

eliminate all the supernatural as somehow false, in any case 

to be rejected, and take the remainder, as they take any 

piece of literature, coming with no special authority, and 

teaching only what the ordinary import of the words used, 

to the mind. 

The Lord established at His first coming two means of 
ieeseventerdl influence to last always, the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Holy Supper. These constantly appeal to 
all the world as a perpetual source of spiritual grace and 
strength. By the one, the baptized person has admission | 
into the Church; by the other, if worthily received, the recip- 
ient comes more immediately into the presence of the Lord. 

To those who have tried to be worthy recipients at the T 
Holy Supper, no argument will be needed to prove the = 
reality of the supernatural character of the Sacrament, and @ 
of the all powerful influence it may have in the building up 
of the spiritual life. To those who are outside of the Church 
and are willing to be convinced, there remains the need, how- 
ever, of other means of proving the reality of the super- 
natural. Of miracles in the narrower sense the uselessness 
for the purpose is apparent. Of these, distinguishing from 
a sign which moves the -eeiammeea and faith, Sweden- 
borg says : 


i 
| 
| 


A miracle moves the will and its affection, for the will and its affec- 
tion is what is excited, struck, and amazed, and the understanding and — 
its faith is what is persuaded, indicated to, and for which testification is 
made. That there is such a difference betwixt a sign and a miracle, 
may appear from this, that the Jews, although they saw so many mir- 
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acles, performed by the Lord, still asked of Him a sign; and also from 
this that the prodigies performed in Egypt and in the wilderness are 
‘sometimes called signs and sometimes miracles, also sometimes both. 
Again : 
Jesus said unto the disciples, these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve: in My name they shall cast out demons; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the infirm, and they shall 
recover. And they went out and preached everywhere, the Lord work- 
ing with them by signs following. Although these were miracles, yet 
they were called signs, because they testified of the Divine power of the 
Lord who operated them, wherefore it is said, “the Lord working with 
them by these signs”; they could have been called miracles if applied to 
the evil, for with them such things only induce a stupor and strike the 
mind, and yet do not persuade to believe; but the case is otherwise with 


the good, for with these the same things are testifications which persuade _ 


to believe, wherefore also they are called signs, and it is said, these 
signs should follow them that believe. 


The same thing, then, may ‘be to those in good, a sign to 
convince,.and to the evil a miracle to merely induce a stupor. 
It has been commonly said of Swedenborg, indeed I think 
he has said it himself, that he worked no miracles, for the 
reason that they merely astonished, but did not affect the 


mind. This, of course, is true in the sense that miracles or 


wonderful works were not undertaken by him, and those 
stories of his spiritual sight which are told of him in his 
biographies plainly show that he made no manner of account 
of them as having any tendency to prove his intromission 
to the spiritual world. His constant statement was, “ Read 
my works. In them are the proofs of my claim.” Now this 
is the kind of proof which this age needs. A short time 
since I heard an eminent clergyman discoursing of the 
scepticism of the times, ascribe it to the dying out of the 
imagination among men. They are too matter of fact now- 
adays, was his thought, so much intent on getting wealth or 
seeking pleasure that they have lost the power which can 
look beyond the things of the hour, and suggest to the mind 
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thoughts of the good and the beautiful, beyond what they 
have theretofore thought or seen. Possibly, in a sense, the 
statement may have some truth in it, and yet it must be 
but a partial truth, if it is so much. I question very much 
whether there is any less imagination among men now than 
in any former time. The good, the true, the -beautiful, I 
believe, still appeal to the minds and hearts of men, as much 
as in any former time. Men are still capable of exercising 
the imaginative faculty, unless, indeed, as Darwin says was 
true of himself, it has been atrophied by long continued dis- 
use of it, and by attention only to the facts of external nature. 
That there are too many who do that, I have not the least 
doubt ; but that there are more, proportionately, than in any 
former time, I do not believe. My own reading and observ- 
ation have led me to the belief that the reason why a great 
many men do not believe, is not that they do not wish to, 
but because the right sort of evidence has not yet been 
presented to them. I do not forget the class, perhaps larger 
than we think, who have made shipwreck of their faith be- 
cause of their sins. An evil indulged in, cherished, and 
adopted, I doubt not will at length lead to doubt and at 
length to disbelief. In the weird story by Stevenson, of 
the man, outwardly respectable and a believer, but who 
secretly by means of a second personality which he could. 
assume at pleasure, indulged in gross vices, sins, and crimes, 
this person is described as gradually forsaking those relig- 
ious truths which at first he received, little by little reject- 
ing, and at length scorning and contemning them. It is not 
of such a person but it is of the honest seekers for truth 
that I speak. To these a continued miracle can be pre- 
sented ; a sign and a miracle both: a sign which strikes the 
intellect and should completely convince it of the truth of 
the supernatural. When once this great truth is grasped, 
there will be no further intellectual obstacle to the attain- 
ment of a consistent and rational faith. Of that which I am 
writing Swedenborg says: | | 
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It is more than miracles that I speak in the spiritual world with angels 
and spirits, that I have described the state of heaven and of hell, and 
the life after death, also that the spiritual sense of the Word was 
opened to me, besides many other things; this intercourse has never, so 
far as I know, been granted by the Lord. . . . That to be in the spirit- 
ual world, to see the wonderful things of heaven and the wretched 
things of hell, and to be there in the very light of the Lord, in which 
are the angels, excels all miracles. See the proofs that I am there, in 
abundance in my books. | 


This is certainly more than a miracle, in the sense of 
things which excite but astonishment; and this, the intro- 
mission to the spiritual world, of a man living on earth, is a 
continuous sign of the reality of that world, and of the truth 
of those doctrines which he has taught us from the Lord. 


CHARLES H. Drew. 
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THE GREAT LAW OF LIFE. 


THE practical character of New-Church doctrines is nowhere 
more noticeable than in what they teach concerning charity. 
Swedenborg says: 


_ Charity itself is to act justly and faithfully in the office, business, and work 
in which any one is, and with whomsoever he has any intercourse. (T.C. R. 


422.) 
Another statement of the same truth is the following : 


(1) It is Christian charity with every one to do faithfully what belongs to 
his calling; for thus, if he shuns evils as sins, he does good every day, and 
he is himself his use in the general body; and so the common good is cared — 
for, and the good of each one in particular. (2) No other works are properly 
works of charity; but they are its signs, or benefactions, or debts. (Doct. 
Life, 114.) 


| It is impossible to exaggerate the good effects which would be 

produced if this law of life were generally observed. The shoe- 
maker at his last, the carpenter at his bench, the blacksmith at — 
his anvil, the teacher in his school, the minister in his pulpit, the 
housekeeper in her home, each and all trying busily and content- 
edly to perform useful service for others —such is the pleasing 
picture that is presented. Indolence, idleness, negligence, un- 
faithfulness, extortion, and other evils shunned as “so many 

. | dusky and fiery devils!”” What condition would more surely 
establish the kingdom of heaven upon earth? This is, indeed, 
the panacea for all ills, the one infallible remedy for the disorders - 
which afflict society. 

But, asks the doubter, how can this desirable state of things 
be brought about? Thousands of men today wish for work, but 
cannot get it. Many employers of labor are so paralyzed by the | 
business depression that their encouragement to industry has 

ceased. How can a general law of life, however excellent, bring 
us out of our perplexities, when we are unable to apply it? 
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The answer is that no immediate or sudden effects are ever 
produced by the recognition of broad, general principles. Yet 
it is only by such recognition that any genuine and lasting im- 
provement can be made. Moreover, in an abnormal condition of 
affairs like the present, ordinary rules have ceased. to operate. 
The violation of those rules is what causes the condition to be 
abnormal. As the decline has been gradual, so must the reaction 
be. And to see clearly what is right, is the first necessary step 
towards doing it. Accordingly we find that great commercial 
crises like that through which we are now passing have usually 
been accompanied by religious revivals, indicative of returning 
humility and sober-mindedness, with a renewed intention to keep 
the Divine laws. | | 

One lesson which these considerations should impress upon us 
is that the only basis of social advancement or general progress 
is individual regeneration. As water cannot rise above its own 
~ level, so the spiritual and moral state of a community can be no 
better than that of the units composing it. Never, since the 
world was created, has any society or body of men been regener- 
ated in the mass. For this reason it is, doubtless, that the Ten 
Commandments are expressed in the singular number: “ Zhou 
shalt not kill,” “ Zou shalt not commit adultery,” etc. They are 
addressed to the individual conscience ; and only so far as they 
are obeyed in individual lives, is any benefit experienced from 
them. Example is indeed contagious. One man’s faithful efforts 
cannot be without their salutary effect on other men. But the : 
whole lump cannot be leavened, except as each and all its par- 
ticles successively receive the transforming influence. Such com- 
prehensive results are seldom if ever reached in earthly communi- 
ties. The most that can be expected is that there shall bea 
prevailing sentiment which makes for order and righteousness, 
and looks to a high ideal as the one worthy object of attainment. 
_ That individual regeneration is the keynote of true Christianity 
is a fact which cannot be too strongly emphasized.’ When the 
Lord was in the world, He attempted no method of redeeming 
men but that of leading them, one by one, to live according to the 
truth. If we take our instructions from Him, we shall see that 
no conditions of society can be so bad as to relieve even its 
-humblest member of his own personal responsibility. And here 
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we come upon one of the weak points in the so-called reform 
movements of the day. The tendency of far too many of them 
is to shift responsibility from those who need to be reformed to 
those who undertake to reform them, or to society itself. The 
moral effect of this tendency is most disastrous in destroying the 
sense of independence which is the very heart of a genuine man- 
hood. The shiftless are rendered more shiftless, and the poor are 
more hopelessly pauperized, so far as they are encouraged in the 
belief that the evils from which they suffer are wholly due to sur- 
rounding conditions, and not at all to their own errors and short- 
comings. By this means their thoughts are turned away from 
their own need of repentance and regeneration into most un- 
wholesome and dangerous channels. They form the habit of 
thinking that society, as embodied in the civil government, owes 
them a living, and that they have nothing to do but to be its help- 
less wards. That this state of mind is utterly demoralizing, lies 
far beyond the need of argument. 

It is to be feared that too many even of those who are not in 
straitened circumstances, share these feelings. If any evils ap- 
pear in the moral, social, or economic conditions of the commun- 
ity, a general rush is instantly made to the capitol, the state house, 
or the city hall, in search of a remedy. ‘The consequence is 
that one law is piled on another, like Ossa upon Pelion, until 
there is no small danger lest all law be brought into contempt. 


We have considerable sympathy with those who maintain that the 


present financial crisis is due to over-legislation, more than to 
any other outward cause. If, as seems plain, the principal func- 
tion of the state is to preserve the equilibrium between the 
different forces of society, so that all shall act in the greatest 
freedom, with the least possible interference and constraint — or, 
in other words, so that every man shall, without special hindrances 
or helps, have an opportunity for the exercise of his best facul- 
ties in the ways for which he is fitted — then, surely, there would 
seem to be some ground for the foregoing opinion. Paternalism 
in the government means childishness and imbecility in the peo- 

le. 
‘ Reforms which deal only with outward conditions are mere 
patchwork. They may palliate disorders; but they never can 
remove them. In diseases of the body politic some palliatives 
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are perhaps necessary, as they may be in physical simeuiie But 
let no permanent reliance be placed upon them. Let them not 


be mistaken for the medicine that cures. Let them be regarded 


simply as temporary expedients, which will be useful only so far 
as they mitigate the consequefces of wrong doing, and thus make 
it easier to apply the one sure specific, namely, that of shunning 
evils as sins in each individual life. By the latter means alone 
will the public health be restored. Another name for that health 
is Christian charity, which, as we began with saying in the words 
of Swedenborg, “is to act justly and faithfully in the office, busi- 
ness, and work in which any one is, and with whomsoever he has 


any intercourse.” 
J. R. 


THE BIBLE ENCYCLICAL. 


In these days of rapid movement in religious thought the pro- 
lix letters of the Pope find very few readers, and the religious 


press generally has commented upon his recent utterance in re- 
‘ gard to the Scriptures without giving quotations and in a vague © 


manner. But the fact that such an utterance has been made is 
of great importance and is an evidence of the increasing notice 
taken by the pontiff of questions of the day. The subject which 
has excited such a contest in the Presbyterian body and elsewhere, 
must have been carefully considered among the Catholics, and 
could not well be ignored by him who is 3; regarded ad them as 
their inspired teacher. 

The Pope in his last utterance addressed himself to ‘tn higher 
clergy, showing that he has not put aside the established doctrine 
that the laity should be hearers of the Word rather than students 
of it. He said: 7 


It cannot be denied that the Holy Books are shrouded with a certain relig- 
ious obscurity to such an extent that nobody should undertake their study 
without a guide. 


But upon the clergy he urges with emphasis more thorough 
study of the Scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek. He uses a 
singular expression which implies that he regards them as having 
been neglected. At least we can only so understand his use of 
the word “revive ” in the following: — 
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For a long time we have had the idea of reviving and recommending the 
noble study of the Holy Writings, and of directing it in a fashion more con- 


formable to the necessities of the present time. 


The implication certainly is that he feels that some neglect 
should be atoned for by a revival of study. The truth of this no 
one will deny, for such study of the Scriptures as is historical, 
archzological, or philological has been ignored by the Catholics, 
who have been satisfied with the most rash identifications of 
places, and authentication of relics which will not bear examina- 


tion. 


It is said that the immediate occasion of the encyclical was not 
so much the Pope’s spontaneous desire to promote Scripture study, 
as his opposition to the views lately published by a prominent 
French ecclesiastic in harmony with those of Professor Briggs. 
In a pamphlet first issued in Latin and then put into French and 
very widely read, Monsignor d’ Hutst has argued that only those 
portions of the Bible are to be regarded as of Divine authorship 
which teach the precepts of life. Such portions as the account of 
Eden, for example, he would regard as poetic rather than didactic, | 
as parables rather than as laws. This view, though superficial as 
it must seem to those who know the deeper and universal meaning 
of the Scriptures, was eagerly welcomed by European Catholics, 
and created such consternation among the Catholic clergy as to 
lead them to address a petition to the Pope asking for a. decision 
upon these views of the rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

This encyclical is the Pope’s answer. He declares all the 
books, Apocrypha included, as equally and perfectly inspired. 
His Bible is of course the Latin Vulgate, and thus he speaks of 
it: 

In fact, all the books, without exception, which the Church has received as 
sacred and canonical in all their parts, have been wrttten under the dictation 
of the Holy Ghost. So far from any error attaching itself to the Divine in- 
spiration, not only does that of itself exclude all error, but it is still more 


repugnant to it of necessity, because God, who is necessarily the Sovereign 
Truth, could not be the author of any error. 


To show how closely the Pope or his advisers have watched the 
course of thought, an extract speaking of the higher criticism 
should be given: 
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Unfortunately, and to the great damage of religion, a system has appeared 
which parades under the honorable name of “higher criticism,” whose disci- 
ples affirm that the origin, integrity, and authority of every kind of book is 


traceable to their intrinsic characters alone. -On the contrary, it is evident — 


that where a historic question is concerned, or the origin and preservation of 


- no matter what description of work, historic testimonies have more value 


than all others, and these are the testimonies which should be most carefully 
sought out and examined. _ 


It is certainly noteworthy that a question which has thus far 


been agitated among Protestants alone, should here be taken up 
_by His Holiness and discoursed upon as if he were a member of 


the Presbyterian Assembly, and the dignified tone in which he 


speaks does not remove the appearance thas he is really arguing 
‘his case. 


Considering what tone previous utterances from the same 
source have had, and how quickly the Roman Church of the 
past would have given the Briggsite Monsignor his choice of re- 
traction or the stake, one cannot but wonder at the new spirit 
here manifested. At the very time when the American Protestant 
Association is endeavoring to arouse the public to persecute the 
Catholics, here is the Pope taking the meekest tone ever heard 
from him and pleading his cause very humbly. | 

The French people have been of late indicating their right to 
be distinguished by Swedenborg as the least subservient of the 
Catholics. He says that they are “not so completely under the 
Papal dominion ” (T. C. R. 740), and he points out that the papal 
edicts carry less weight among the French than among some other 


nations, the Spaniards for instance. It is certainly in evidence 


that the first careful study of the life of our Lord to be made by 
a Catholic wholly in the modern spirit, was that of the Abbé Con- 
stant Fouard, which reached a fifth edition and was translated 
into English, and now a second Frenchman stirs up the whole 


_ papal church by his “higher criticism.” 
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PRAYER TO THE ONE LORD. 


A RECENT writer in Zhe Homiletic Review, the Rev. Robert 
Balgarnie, D. D., of England, has treated candidly of the subject, 
“Our Trinitarian Prayers.” He shows that most persons who 
use such prayers as are found in the English Prayer Book and 
in similar liturgies, really have before their minds three distinct 
personalities, when the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
employed. This he declares to be wholly wrong, and he seeks 
to lead his readers into a better way. In this attempt he appeals 
to the unity of human nature and points out that in man, the 
image and likeness of God, “an intelligible clew ” is to be found. 
He then analyses the trinity of soul, mind, and outward form, and 
meets possible objection against this resort by saying that “ other- 
wise we cannot conceive or think of the Trinity at all.” 

In citing texts of Scripture he employs especially JoHN i. and 
then says: | 

The introduction of the word “Lord” instead of Jehovah in New-Testa- 
ment Scripture as well as in the English and other versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, although to be deprecated in the interests of evidence and as a liberty 
taken with the inspired text, has nevertheless been so far useful that it facili- 
tates the construction of the Christian litany. It is the “new name” that 
unites the past with the present, that breaks down the wall of partition be- 
tween the Hebrew worshipper of Jehovah and the Christian worshipper of 
Christ, that makes both one in adoration of the Incarnate Son. He is the 
Everlasting Father and Prince of Peace. In Him is realized for us the unity 
of the Godhead, the embodiment of all we seek to worship, “the Alpha and 
the Omega, the Beginning and the End, the Almighty.” : 

This conclusion is most significant as indicating the agitation 
of a question which can end only in such a result on the one 
hand, or in a rejection of our Lord on the other. Dr. Balgarnie’s | 
reasonings are some of them very imperfect, and it would be easy 
to point out that he has been misled in his analysis of the human 
trinity of soul, mind, and body, so that his idea of the Trinity 
would be expressed by saying Father, Spirit, Son; but his prac- 
tical conclusion is correct as regards the object of prayer. 

His mind delights in the thought that a difficulty which has 
been experienced by so many is thus solved in accordance with 
Scripture and reason. He refers to the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion as indicating the Divine One to whom we are to pray, and 
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truly says: “ Nearer than this we may not go; higher than this 
we cannot soar ; in that presence is fulness of joy; at that right 
hand are pleasures forevermore.” 

In order to see how clearly this thought presents itself before 
his mind, it will be well to quote his closing paragraph : 

This, then, appears to be the solution of our trinitarian difficulty; to con- 
centrate our thoughts and our affections on God the Son as He is revealed to 


us in Christ; to adore Him as the Creator, Preserver, all-wise Ruler and 
Redeemer of the world; to worship Him as the ever present King and Head of 


_- His Church; and to look forward to the eternal enjoyment of His presence in 


heaven, as the consummation of our happiness, as “all our salvation and 
desire.” 

Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time with one accord to 
make our common supplications unto Thee, and dost promise that when two 
or three are gathered together in Thy name Thou wilt grant their requests, 
fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of Thy servants, as may be most 
expedient for them; granting us in this world knowledge of Thy truth, and in 
the world to come life everlasting. Amen. 

In closing his paper with this prayer of Chrysostom, Dr. Bal- 
garnie has used the only prayer in his liturgy which answers to 
his requirement, for it is the only one which does not bring before 
the mind more than one Divine personality. It will be remem- 
bered that when the first services of the New Church were held 
in Boston, this prayer was found to be the only one of human 
composition, known to the members, which was in such a form 
that they could use it. They did use it freely, and it still stands 
in our liturgy. | 

We have been much pleased to see the conservative Homiletic 
admit such an article to its pages, and in the form in which it 
appears, as a proposed solution of a confessed difficulty. The 
complete solution, not given here, is found in our doctrines at 
_large and especially in the “ Doctrine of the Lord,” and in the 
opening chapters of the “ True Christian Religion”; but such a 
query as has here been raised sets minds in motion in the right 
direction. 3 | 

It is interesting to note that the “‘ Century Dictionary,” with its 
prestige as a public teacher, speaks of the Trinity at length, but 
gives only one actual explanation, taken from “ the Swedenbor- 
gians, who hold that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit make one, 
just as the soul, body, and operation make one in man.” 
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A TREND OF THOUGHT. 


A RECENT writer in the Mew World on the subject, “ Univer- 
salism a Progressive Faith,” has spoken so frankly and definitely 
that he may be said to indicate the tendency of thought with 
very many. The Universalists have, he tells us, over seven hun- 


_ dred ministers and over forty thousand members. The denomi- 


nation has existed somewhat more than a century, having taken its 
rise in New England. It has passed in that time through the 
following stages : pe 
I. “We all began as Trinitarians and largely as Calvinists.” 
II. The second step was “the transition from Trinitarianism 
to Unitarianism, from the Deity of Jesus to his Divine human- 


III. A confession of faith was adopted in 1803 in which “no 
effort is made to define God, Scripture, Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, 
or to explain the metaphysics of salvation.” It is said that the 
Holy Scriptures “contain a revelation.” | 

IV. “Fifty years ago Universalists had accepted the’ whole 
Bible as infallible,” but now they accept “this new doctrine of the 
fallibility of Scripture in its speculative and historical parts.” 

V. “The supernatural and miraculous have become evacuated 
terms. Did Jesus have but one human parent? Did Satan work 
miracles? We are now entering on the scientific stage of our 
denominational life. The Higher Criticism is working out among 
us a new and scientific interpretation of the Bible as a whole. 
Man never fell in Adam nor in any one else. The law of evolu- 
tion discovers to us the great and irresistible trend of this uni- 
verse.” 


' These words are but a small part of what is said, but the 


writer is so careful in statement that there seems to be no danger 
of misunderstanding him. At the close he admits as to miracles 
that there is a conservative party which is not reconciled, and 
states that it has its centre in Boston. 

It is evident at once that the Universalists had, when they 
began, many false ideas in common with other people of the time, 
but it is also evident that in giving up those tenets which could 
not be rationally defended, they have rooted up the wheat as well 
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as the tares. They are now purely on the basis of natural re- 
ligion. The commonly accepted view of evolution is their his- 
tory. The radical Unitarian view of the Lord is their Christianity. 
Incarnation and inspiration are “ evacuated terms.” 

The more liberal Jews are on the same ground to a sufficient 
degree to make a general union of interests possible, and there 
has been something done to unite Jews, Universalists, Unitarians, 
and the adherents of Ethical Culture in a common “liberal” 
movement. The writer quoted refers to this with approval. 

There are probably some in the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
and Congregational bodies who would agree with this writer in 
his conclusions, though holding different views as to matters of 
organization. 

What is the relation of the New Church to this trend of thought? 
It approves mental freedom and frank utterance, but it holds that 
the remedy for the falsities of the past is not to be found in the 
denial of all that is supernatural, but in juster views of the sub- 
~ jects of theology. It is not in the way of laying waste the garden 
of religious thought, but of freeing it from its intruding weeds. 
The doctrines which it holds utterly put aside what is merely tra- 
ditional and wholly untrue, but this is done in a positive rather | 
than in a negative way. There is not so much destruction in it 
as construction. 

To some minds, especially young ones, this process of tearing 
down is fascinating for its own sake, and they find fault, as this 
writer does, with the conservative element which says to them, 
“Do not be so sweeping in your changes of faith”; but, when 

the present excitement in favor of destruction is over, it will be 
found that the conservatives were the wiser and the more helpful 
in the theological reconstruction. 

We feel that something besides condemnation of this agnostic 
natural religion is wanted, that it should be fairly estimated and 
kindly addressed, and that the message of spiritual truth should 
be uttered in terms which can be understood by the present age. 
‘The need of such utterance is certainly imperative. 
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ONLY SPECULATIONS. 


Pror. A. W. MomeERiIeE of King’s College, London, is in the 
way of preaching on Sundays in the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital. He is a member of the Church of England, but is 
extremely radical in his views, and holds a position in regard to 
positive Christian teachings much like that-of the Ethical Cultur- 
ists in this country. Although he calls his discourses “sermons,” 
they often have no text and make no use of Scripture. In this 
country they would be called “talks.” He is rather pugnacious 
in his references to the “High Church,” and seems, while ad- 
dressing people presumably of plain thinking, to be aiming at 
leaders in the establishment. In a volume before us called 
** Church and Creed ” he treats of such subjects as the Athana- 
sian Creed, Ideals, Reverence, Little Kindnesses, Laughter, and 
the Gods of the Bible. Several times he begins by reading a 
letter which criticizes some utterance of his and then goes on to 
defend himself. 3 

One of his subjects is “The Resurrection of the Body.” He 
begins by saying that he had received an anonymous letter, which 
is given, and which shows that the unknown writer believes in 
physical resurrection. Mr. Momerie calls it a foolish letter and 
then shows why it is such. © | 7 

In the course of his remarks he says: 


The best speculations on the subject hitherto are those of Swedenborg; 
but I would remind you that they are only speculations. If you will bear this 
in mind, there is a little book which you may read with interest and profit. It 
is called “‘ The Nature of Spirit,” and is written by the Rev. Chauncey Giles, 
It gives a popular account of Swedenborg’s views. 


It seems strange that a professor of logic should use the term 
‘speculations’ of the extremely logical treatise “ Heaven and © 
Hell.” Beginning with the idea that God is, its author goes 
straight on to show what heaven must be and what is the human 
life of heaven. If Mr. Momerie denies the premises that God is 
and that man is His child, all the rational inferences from those 
principles may seem speculations; but what then is true? and 
what standards of truth can he have who does not accept these? 
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It is very pleasant to find Mr. Giles’s book mentioned in this con- 
nection, but we submit that no public teacher should content him- 
self with such a course of popular lectures, when the works of 
Swedenborg are at hand and when earnest people look to him for 
instruction in matters of the highest import. : 

A little further on Mr. Momerie declares that he does not know 
whether the resurrection body is now in existence or is yet to be 
created, “nor does any one else.”” This idea, which appears all 
along, that no one can know what Mr. Momerie does not know, 
is to be noticed, for it is the badge of an irrational agnosticism. 
It may mean well, it may preach sermons without salary, it may 
have great courage, but it is not reasonable, its self-reliance is 
excessive, and its scathing denunciations of rational faith are — 
wholly unworthy of the scientific development which often goes 
with it, as in the case of this beens x ; 


PRESENT PROBLEMS. 


THE process of fermentation in the Christian Church seems to 
go on rapidly if we can judge from some extracts from remarks 
lately made in Cleveland, O., in pulpits and at conferences, and 
— sent us bya friend. For instance a Methodist ‘minister 
said before his brother ministers : 


Do any of you ministers pretend to preach the literal meaning of those 
passages in the Old Testament that God created heaven and this earth in six 
days of twenty-four hours each? Do you pretend to preach the literal mean- 
ing of the passage regarding’ the tree that bore a certain fruit which Eve tasted 
and offered to Adam? . . . Why make prominent the body, while the soul is 
kept -in the background? The outer covering of truth is shaped to a great 
extent by its surroundings. 


A Baptist ance is — to have said to a large congre- 
gation : : 


The spirit of controversy that prevailed a generation ago has almost com- 
pletely died out. The creeds that were forged in the heat of great controversy 
are being revised or cast aside for the simpler and more evangelical statements 
of faith. The signs.of the times point to a readjustment of ecclesiastical 
lines in the not far distant future, but there will be no violent revolution, no 
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A missionary to Asia Minor said to the Methodist ministers : 


I have seen and felt many times in my native country, Asia Minor, the evils 
of sectarianism, which has often proved fatal to the incipient church. Denom- 
ination after denomination brings to our people its peculiar dogmas, each in 
bitter opposition to the other, and each claiming the orthodox doctrine. When 
shall our people know which one is right? How shall the infant religious 


_ mind of an oriental grasp the truth amid so diverse representation? How 
natural for him to reason: “ Truth does not contradict itself, therefore I reject ° 


all as false.” Protestantism possesses over two hundred divisions and sub- 
divisions, each teaching a different doctrine and plan of salvation. 
God and Christ do not differ in doctrine or plan, and we are led to believe 


' that they are one. . . . Notwithstanding this fact, ministers will argue that divis- 


ions are necessary in order for the rapid spread of the Gospel. If our human 
needs and dogmas were like God’s word they would not contradict one another, 


as God is at harmony with Himself in all His works. 


Denominationalism severs the tender relationship of the fatherhood of 
God. It is very plain that the church in the New Testament is a Divine insti- 
tution. It follows that the spiritual ties that bind such a body together are a 
common faith and submission to the same Divine will. 

What folly to name such a church after a man. No man has the aoe to 
dictate the terms of membership in a church of God. Then let us cast aside 
these non-essential things which separate us, and aim towards a final union of 
God’s people on God’s ground. We do not look to Christ enough and are 


_— inclined to follow man. 


It is unpleasant, though not surprising, to read that these 


views were not acceptable. ‘All the ministers were antagonistic 
to the views expressed.” 


T. F. W. 
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NEW TRUTH WITH GENTLENESS. 


Tue selection of Genesis for the lessons of the International 
Series has turned general attention upon that book and has shown 


the change which has taken place in the Christian mind in regard — 


to the estimate to be placed on its contents, hitherto deemed 
strictly and literally historical. The case is that scholars who 
have been taking other views in their own studies are now speak- 
ing out. President Harper, of Chicago University, is a very hon- 


est man, and he at once declared of the early chapters that they | 


are “neither history nor geography,” and went on to give a course 
of lectures to interpret the book. It is difficult to see what he 
does teach, for he repudiates a spiritual sense, but the negative 
side of his teaching as to the old understanding is plain enough. 

It is not strange that a great cry of heresy has been raised and 
that demands for his trial as a Baptist clergyman have been pub- 
licly made. To these, as they have been presented to it, the 
Baptist organ, Zhe Examiner, has said that it would first wait to 
learn what Dr. Harper had really said. It had not far to go to 
find out, for the Biblical World, his own Old- and New-Testament 
_ Student in another form, and still edited by him, contains his views 
in full and asks for subscribers on that ground. 


In the midst of the excitement, with every monthly issue of 


the Biblical World bringing new ideas to view from Dr. Harper 
and others, ideas which they express with something of the in- 
cisiveness used by Proféssor Briggs, we notice in the Biblical World 
a very wise article from Professor Denio, of Bangor, under the 
heading, “‘ Wisdom in Teaching Critical Results,” from which a 
few extracts should be made: 


The normal method of progress is not that of wrenching or driving forward 
into new truth or life. “Men are not. argued out of beliefs which they were 
never argued into,” is the saying of a sage. Truth wisely stated will act 
mightily. This generation is earnestly seeking truth and will accept much 
fresh truth respecting the Bible and its teachings if wisely presented. It is a 
delicate task to bring one person or many, a class of men, and much more a 
generation of men, from a narrow view of Scripture, of revelation, or of re- 
demptive processes to a broad view. I believe that our generation is rightly 
sensitive to the touch of a teacher when he is harsh. Souls are more sensi- 
tive than bodies. Those who have it in their lot to help forward the present 
study of the Bible should have a keener appreciation of the difficulties of the 


transition. 
T. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. .. 


IN NAZARETH. 


THE Lord was born in Bethlehem. He was carried into Egypt. 
But it was in Nazareth that “the Child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 
Him.” For nearly thirty years the little white-walled town was | — 
His earthly abiding place. From childhood, through youth, on | | 
into the maturer years of manhood, He passed. His must have 
been a familiar figure, as He passed through the streets, or went 
in and out of the peoples’ homes, or entered the synagogue. We — 
are sure from what we read in the Gospels that this life in Naza- q 
reth as men saw it was so simple, so natural, that it excited no y 
a wonder. We are sure that He wrought no miracles. We are © 
pe sure that He did not announce Himself as the Messiah. He 
i simply grew, as the Gospel says; “ grew in wisdom, in stature [or 
age], and in favor with God and man.” He who would not feed 
; ‘Himself by miracle, did not shun.the paths of childhood, youth, 
os or manhood. He learned as other children learn, He was subject 
: to Joseph and Mary, He went His rounds, performed His daily 
a tasks. Some day those who had known Him during these strange 
2 years would ask, “Is not this the carpenter?” “Is not this the 
= _ carpenter’s son?” And the thought of how He had toiled among 
ig them would rise up as a kind of protest against His Divine 
‘a | claims. Some day, coming into “ His own country,” and teach- 
a } ing in the synagogue, they would say one to another: “ From 
| | whence hath this man these things? and what wisdom is this 
which is given unto Him, that even such mighty works are 
wrought by His hands?” Some day they would ask each other: 
“Is not this . . . the son of Mary, the brother of James, and 
_ Joses, and of Juda, and Simon, and are not His sisters with us ? ” 
And knowing this to be true, they would be “offended” at Him. 
“‘ We know this man whence He is; but when Christ cometh, no 
man knoweth whence He is.” , 
What did our Lord do during this life in Nazareth? With the 
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exception of the visit to Jerusalem at the age of twelve, no inci- 
dent is recorded. We simply know that as a child He was “ sub- 


ject” to those who claimed Him as their son, and that outwardly 
. He must have lived and toiled as other men. But in that hidden 


Gospel, which is the very heart of the Old Testament, and which 
we are beginning to read, how much we may learn of the real 
work that was going on during those years of silence and of 

The Lord was born in Bethlehem because, in harmony with its 
spiritual significance, the Lord, differently from men, was born 
“‘ spiritual-celestial.”” A new term for the religious world, a mere 
term for us, until we translate it into some more familiar, think- 
able form. We believe that the Child born of the Virgin Mary 
did not have a human paternity. Its inmost was not a created 
receptacle of life. It was the very Divine life itself. We remem- 
ber that the celestial quality of life is love. We remember that 
the spiritual is that which sees. And then we put these facts 
together, and they tell us this: that because of that Divine in- 
most, the Lord, even.at birth, was conscious of the Divine love. 
Man has no such consciousness. He may gain it by regenera- 
tion. When he has received the Divine life into his heart, he 
becomes conscious of it in the form of an inward delight which 
he then experiences. The Lord from birth was conscious of the 
Divine love in a similar way, namely, as a sense of holy joy. 
But as yet there were no mental faculties which could interpret this 
joy to the human consciousness. The child must have first ex- 
perienced it without knowing whence it was, or why it was. The 


-- faculties for knowing and thinking, such as we have, must be de- 


veloped before that Humanity which even in infancy is filled with 
a sense of innocent joy, can know how near the Divine life is, 


‘and what it is purposing to do. And it is this development which 


characterizes the life in Nazareth. ‘ The child grew.” That, 
we might say, is all we have to know. It grew. Its faculties un- 
folded in the same gentle, orderly way in which they unfold in| 
our children, only more quickly, more perfectly. The sights 
which met the Child’s eyes, the sounds which entered His ears, 
the touch of His hands— all contributed, all were necessary, to 
this upbuilding of His human mind. And as this was done, then 
little by little the cause of this deep sense of joy and love which 
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He had, came to be known. And with this knowledge came the 


desire to be “in the things of the Father,” and to share this joy 
with others. 


If our thought is true, how beautiful and pathetic those years 


of waiting in Nazareth are. There has come to the boy who 
stands in the temple a knowledge of the mystery of His life. 
He knows it is His mission to bring the Divine life to men for 
their salvation. He reads it in the Scriptures. He sees it in the 
shepherd’s care of the sheep, in the sower going forth to sow, in 
the wind which makes waves of the fields of corn, in the vine 
and its branches. But first that Divine life must be brought 
down into the human planes of His own nature; and everything 
which obscures or hinders must be removed. And then we turn 
to that hidden Gospel in the Old Testament, which tells us, as in 
a parable, the story of those years; how patiently and faithfully 
this work of development was done; what temptations, what 
anxieties, what sufferings were endured. Here is Abram called 
from his home in Chaldea to be the father of a new people. It 


is the Bible’s way of telling us of the Christ Child’s realization _ 


that He must leave a mere natural life for a Divine life. See the 
camps in the journey as telling of the successive stages by which 
this is to be accomplished ; the journey southward, childhood’s 


_ progress in learning and goodness; the “sore famine,” the in- 


tensity of his desire to know the ways of Divine life ; the sojourn 
in Egypt, the need of learning by the simple external ways which 
all have to pursue. Here is Lot separating himself from Abram. 
It is the Bible’s way of telling us of a separation which took 
place during those early years, of all forms of external pleasure 


which could not be brought into union with the Divine. Or see > 


what a touching story is contained in Abram’s intercession for 
Sodom, the repeated prayers for its safety if only a few worthy 


persons should be found in it; for it tells of a solicitude, experi- — 


enced even in early years, lest there should not be enough of 


goodness among men to bear the Divine Presence. And then 


came the feeling of assurance ‘“ that every good thing however 
small, would be cared for and tenderly saved.” Here is Ishmael 


being sent forth. It is the giving up of confidence in mere nat- | 


ural intelligence and power. Here is Isaac being offered up. It 
is the willingness to give up dependence upon the power of spir- 
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itual reason, when yet this seemed the surest means of saving. 
And Isaac’s question, “ My father, behold the fire and the wood, 

but where is the lamb for the burnt offering?” Again the fear, © 
that notwithstanding all the suffering He would willingly undergo, 
men might not be saved. And the answer: “ My son, God will 
provide Himself a Lamb for a burnt offering.” The anxious 
fears were soothed ; and there came a feeling of inward assurance 
that good would be provided. And lo, a ram caught by his horns 
in the thicket, and used for the sacrifice. How beautifully de- 


_ scriptive of the helpless and entangled, with only a little simple 


good, which it was given the Lord to see during those anxious, 
expectant days, He could set free. And then comes the story of 
Jacob, telling the deeper story of the Lord’s natural life as He 
came into the years of manhood, and the need of uniting every- 


| thing good and true in it with the Divine ; and the dream, telling 
of His perception that the natural would become wholly open to 


the Divine ; and Jacob’s life of service, and begetting children, 


telling us of patient efforts in bringing down the Divine life into 
_the planes of natural life, and little by little making them Divine. 


And yet, these are but little more than suggestions of experi- 
ences which, with infinite variety and fulness, our Lord underwent 
while living that simple, unnoticed life in Nazareth. Who can 
think of it without being moved! the loneliness of it! the gentle- 
ness, the patience, the self-compulsion and self-control! There it 
was that there came the consciousness of what He was to do and 
to be. There it was that He felt an ever-increasing longing to im- 
part to men the love that was in His heart: There it was that 
He met the solicitudes and fears lest men would not receive the 


_ good life He was preparing Himself to bring to them. There it 


was that He put away the natural hindrances to the full incoming 


of that life. But slowly, surely, the Humanity was built up to 
- become the true, the gold-lined temple of Jehovah. Slowly, 


surely, and also silently. -Men heard no sound of ax nor ham- 
mer while it was abuilding. 


j. K. S. 
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“LOVEST THOU ME?” 
JOHN xxi. 15-23. 
Every ONE who has read this passage in the original text has 
doubtless been struck with the different words used by the Lord 
and Peter. The first and second time that the Lord addresses 
Simon Peter He uses the verb agapao, but the third time He uses 
the verb phz/eo. Each time that Peter answers the Lord, “Thou 
knowest that I love thee,” he uses the verb phileo. There is 
something very significant in the use of these two words here, 
and it is only through a careful examination of all the passages 
in which they occur that a fuller understanding of the distinction 
between them can be reached. 
The verb agapfao is used sixty-six times in the Word, and every 


time it evidently shows a state of loving which comes from the 


heart; the verb phileo occurs eighteen times, and from its use 
discloses a state of loving which proceeds from the understand- 
ing. In Swedenborg’s quotations of the passages where these 
words occur we find support for the above conclusion. He trans- 
lates agapao by the verbs amo and diligo, and phileo by amo only, 
and in one passage (A. E. 9) where he contrasts the two, he uses 
diligo —a choice or chosen love —for agapao, but the ordinary 
verb amo for phileo. ) 

The reason for the above conclusion can readily be seen from 
the quotation of one or two passages. The Lord uses the verb 
agapao — speaks of the love from the heart, a love grounded in 
the will—-when He says “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is the 
same verb He uses when He gives us the new commandment 
“that ye love one another.” We are also taught by Him “to 
love our enemies” from the heart, for if we were taught merely 
to love them from the understanding we should not love them at 


-all, but condemn them. The Lord Himself would have con- 


demned the world if he had only loved us from His Divine Wis- 
dom, but the love which led to the Incarnation was one which 


welled forth from the inmost depths of His Divine Love for man. | 


“God so loved (agapao) the world that He gave His only be- 


gotten Son,” that all who believe in Him may be saved. 
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Look at the different use of the verb phi/eo. In MATT. vi. § 
the Lord says, “When thou prayest, thou shalt not. be as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and in the corners of the streets that they may be seen of men.” 
The love of the hypocrites here depicted is not a love which 
flows directly from their heart, but a love which is active on ac- 
count of the thought of men seeing them pray and the effect 
which will follow. In JoHN xi. 3 we read that Lazarus’ sisters 
“sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is 
-sick.”” Mary and Martha had seen the kindness which the Lord 
had shown toward Lazarus, and with the thought of that in mind 
_ they were prompted to say, “He whom thou lovest (phileo) is 
sick.” But the Lord’s love for them was deeper than that, for in 
the fifth verse it is said that “Jesus loved (agapao) Martha and 
her sister and Lazarus.’”’ So when the Lord speaks generally of 
the Pharisees liking (using this as a translation of phzleo for dis- 
tinction) the uppermost rooms at feasts, etc. (MATT. xxiii. 6), he 
refers to a mere intellectual love — love, again, from the thought 
that they would “be seen of. men;” but when He speaks of the 
_ condemned Pharisees, in LUKE xi. 43, he speaks of that love of 
the uppermost seats as grounded in the will. It is this same love 
which is mentioned in JOHN ili. 19: ‘This is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.” 

What, then, is the significance of these two words in JOHN xxi. 
15-17. Jesus says the first two times, “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me,” and the third time, “‘ Simon, son of Jonas, likest * 
thou me; ” and each time Peter answers, ‘“‘ Yea, Lord, thou know- 
est that I like thee.” In this passage the Lord teaches us con- 
cerning the successive states of the Christian Church, and after- 
wards refers to the establishment of the New Church on the 
earth. He uses Peter to represent the faith of the Christian 
Church in its three stages, and then uses John as the type of all 
who now hear His voice address them with the words, “ Follow 
me.” 

* We beg the reader to note that we do not offer /ske as an adequate or 
suitable translation of f%z/e0, but merely for the purpose of distinction — the 


English language having but the one verb /ove, and being therefore incapable 
of marking exactly the distinction expressed by the two Greek words. 
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The first time the Lord addresses Peter He says, ‘ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto Him, - 
Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I like thee. He saith unto him, 
Feed my lambs.” Here Peter does not acknowledge more than 
an intellectual love for his Master. This fully represents the 
faith or the quality of the love of the primitive Christian Church. 
The Lord had just been among them ; they felt the power of that 
immediate presence which had healed the sick and raised the 
dead, and they went forward to spread His Gospel in a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, ready even to suffer death for His cause. In this 
self-sacrifice there was a large measure of innocence present, the 
lamb-like nature in man ; wherefore the Lord’s injunction, ‘ Feed 
my lambs ” — indicative of His desire that they should foster and 
nourish these states of innocence. But they failed to do this for - 
lack of a pure love of the Lord from the heart, their love being 
quickened more by the thought of what the Lord had done for 
them. Asan example of their decline, their love feasts, which 
were at first pure and holy meetings, became gradually feasts for 
the gratification of their sensual appetites, and lost all sense of 
purity and holiness. Therefore a new order is established. 

The Lord still asks Peter the second time, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” 
Peter, however, only confesses to a mere intellectual faith, to 


_ which the Lord’s injunction is, “ Pasture my sheep.” The second — 


period of the Christian Church, which dates from the Council of 
Nicza at the beginning of the fourth century, has the quality of 
its love to the Lord here delineated. The good in that Church 
were inspired more by the lives of their immediate predecessors 
than by the spirit of the Lord’s life itself. They were zealous in 
the performance of good works, of acts of charity toward their 
neighbor, for which self-sacrifice many of them were made patron 
saints of that church. The living states of life which prompted 
these good deeds were the sheep which the Lord desired that 
they should well tend and pasture. But they failed to do this. - 
The love of dominion grew stronger among them and their 
motives for doing good to others became selfish and worldly. A 
third order is therefore established. — | 

The third time the Lord questioned Peter, He Himself said, 
“Likest thoume?” He does not here ask if the love is primarily 
from the heart, but if the love, though an intellectual one, is gen- 
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uine. ‘“ Peter was grieved because he said the third time, Likest 
thou me, therefore Peter said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I like thee. Jesus saith untoshim, Feed 
my sheep.” In this last state of the Church, which began with the 
time of the Reformation, though there is only an intellectual be- 
lief in the Lord, a belief in Him existing only from the memory | 
.of what He had done for mankind, the Lord is ready to be pres- 
ent so long as the sheep are fed, so long as they cherish and. 
nourish all that is really good in their midst. But even that good 
which proceeded from a love to the Lord, fostered by a mere 
memory of what He had done for them, perished from among 
them, and they lost even the temembrance of what Jesus had 
done for them, through their bickerings and pérversion of all that 
was good and true. 

The first state of the Christian Church is pictured in these 
words to Peter which follow: “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
when thou wast young thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest; ” and its last state in these words, “ but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall — 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” In the 
first state, from the felt presence of the Lord, the early Christians 
were able to act in freedom, the freedom which the truth gave 
them, though it might involve imprisonment, punishment, or even 
death. In the last stages of the Church, however, about the 
middle of last century, men (as to their faith) were girt and led 
by others. Their evil desires caused them to put on the gar- 
ments of hypocrisy and make their religion a mere cloak to their 
evil deeds. Thus they were led where they did not desire to go. 
_ Still the Lord makes all serve a good end. He allows man to 
descend to his lowest, and when he has reached that lowest, so 
that he is no longer able to profane a new revelation, then the 
Lord manifests Himself anew to establish a church which shall 
know no end. These things the Lord spake to Peter, “ signifying 
by what death he should glorify God.” 

The Lord’s life in humanity is at its end when the Church re- 
jects Him as her Saviour. This act of rejection is signified by 
Peter’s turning away from the Lord when asked to follow Him, 
and even contemning the disciples whom Jesus loved. When 
Peter turned away from the Lord, and saw John following Him, 
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he said, “‘ Lord, and what is this man ?. ” — what is there in this. 
man? He sees the disciple whom the Lord has chosen to follow 
Him, and‘questions any good in him. But Jesus saith unto him, 
‘“‘ Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow 
me.” 

It appears as if these last words, “‘ Follow me,” were addressed 
to Peter. They are, however, addressed to John and not to Peter 

(see A. C. 6073; A. E. 785). This is confirmed by the tenor of 
the whole passage, and from the repetition of the words to Peter 
in the following verse, “If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?”’ 

There is something very significant in these last words of our 
Lord addressed to John: “Follow me.” Where did the Lord 
lead John? It seems as if these last words were the connecting 
link between the Gospels and the last book in the Divine Word, 
the Apocalypse. The Lord desired John to follow Him, and He 
led him to the Isle of Patmos. There He revealed to him the 
preparation of the Spiritual World for effecting the judgment 
upon the Dragon and Babylon the great, and after that the de- 
scent of the Holy City New Jerusalem from God out of heaven. 
In this new age of the world’s history a New Church is being 
established by the Lord on the firm basis of love to Him as her 
only Saviour, and love to the neighbor. The quality of this love 
is to be one which proceeds primarily from the heart — grounded 

in the very life. It must be born in each individual from a life 
according to His Commandments. All who have the increment 
of this love within them are ready to give ear to the Lord’s voice 
calling upon them to take up their cross and follow Him; and He 
‘is ready to strengthen everything that is good within them, that 
they may be prepared for the revelation of deeper evils in them- 
selves which, from a deepening love for Him, they are now ready 
to codperate in casting out of themselves. These deeper evils, 

represented in general by the Dragon and Babylon the Great, are 
deep forms of the love of ruling over others from the love of self 
and the pride of self-intelligence, deep forms of the love of self 
and the love of the world. When these are cast out then man 
is ready to “enter in through the gates into the city.” 
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Louis G. Hozcx. 
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THE STYLES OF THE WORD, A. C. 66. 


VERY early in the “ Arcana” occurs a paragraph descriptive of 
the styles of different parts of the Sacred Scriptures, and it has 
especially attracted the attention of readers on account of so 
much being put in a few words, presenting as it were at once a 
summary of the whole subject. The paragraph is numbered 
sixty-six and is found at the end of the first chapter, making a 
part of a distinct treatise on the Word which was placed between 
the chapters of commentary upon the text. The paragraph reads: 


There are in general four different styles in the Word. The first is that of 
the Most Ancient Church. Their mode of expression was such that, when 
they named earthly and worldly * things, they thought of the spiritual and celes- 
tial things which these represented ; and therefore they not only expressed 
them by means of their representatives, but also brought them into a cer- 
tain series like history, so that they might be more living, which was their 
especial delight. This style was meant when Hannah prophesied, saying, 
“ Speak what is high, high; let what is ancient come forth from your mouth ” 
(1 SAM, ii. 3). Those representatives are called in David “dark sayings of old” 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 2). From the posterity of the Most Ancient Church Moses had the 
account of the creation and of the garden of Eden and so on, down to the 
time of Abram. The second style is the historical which is in the books of 
Moses from the time of Abram onward, and in the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, in which the history is wholly such as it appears in the 
sense of the letter; yet the whole and every part contains something quite 
different in the internal sense, which by the mercy of the Lord will be treated 
of below in order. The third style is the prophetical, derived from that of 
the Most Ancient Church, which they cherished ; although it is not continuous 
and like history as that was, but is broken and is scarcely intelligible except 
in the internal sense, wherein are most arcane matters following each other in 
close and symmetrical connection, and dealing with the external and internal 
of man, the varied states of the church, with heaven itself,and inmostly with 
the Lord. The fourth style is that of the Psalms of David, which is mid- 
way between the prophetical and common speech. The Lord is there treated 
of in the internal sense under the person of David as king: 


This statement is wholly clear. It is confessedly a preliminary 
one. The account of the earliest style is the fullest, and this is 
no doubt due to the fact that the portion of the Word which was 
then receiving the especial attention of ates as he wrote 
illustrates it. 


* Swedenborg’s expression. The ten weels seem to be the antitheses of — and 
celestial.” 
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Readers may notice in this paragraph the omission of all refer- 
ence to the New Testament. Swedenborg defined closely the 
books of the Word more than once and always in precisely the 
same terms. There can be no doubt whatever as to his thorough 
understanding of the New Testament, as is seen from the “Arcana” __ 
and all his subsequent works. In beginning the commentary on 
the first chapter of Genesis, he cited the Gospel of John, and ref- 


erences are found between nos. 16 and 66 to the following books 


of the Word, the number of quotations from each being annexed : 
Exodus, 1 ; 1 Samuel, 1; 2 Samuel, 1; Job, 1; Psalms, 11 ; Isaiah, 
18 ; Jeremiah, 9 ; Lamentations, 1 ; Ezekiel, 11 ; Daniel, 2; Hosea, 


2; Joel, 2; Jonah, 1; Haggai, 1; Zechariah, 2; Matthew, 10; Mark, 


5; Luke, 3; John,g; Revelation, 1. It will be seen that he had 


. been led to cite the Old Testament in sixty-four instances and the 


New Testament in twenty-eight instances. The motto of the 
whole work found on the back of the title page is taken from 
Mart. vi. 33: ‘“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and all things shall be added unto you.” 

It being perfectly evident that no omission of the New Testa- 
ment was intended in n. 66, the question is merely as to a prob- 
able reason for the mention of the books of the Old Testament 
alone. This seems to be furnished by a paragraph in the “ Diary ”’ 
which is clearly the basis of A. C. 66. That paragraph, title and 
all, reads as follows: 


THE FOUR PRINCIPAL STYLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


2721. It has been told me from heaven that there are four principal styles 
of the Old Testament: the style of the Ancient Church, and of the Most 
Ancient, such as that of the book of Genesis [in its story] of paradise and of 
the tower of Babel; the second is like that of the historical matter in the first 
book of Moses—the writer of which did not know that it contained arcana 
of heaven; the third is the prophetical style, as in the prophets, which indeed 
is like that of the Ancient Church, but disconnected, which style they retained 
because the men of that time admired it for its antiquity; the fourth style is 
like that of the Psalms of David, which is intermediate. August 2, 1748. __ 


At the date mentioned Swedenborg was in Holland and was ~ 
writing the first volume of the “ Arcana,” the MS. of which he 
took to London in October of that year. Before writing that, he 
had prepared for his own use the Biblical Indexes which gave him 
ready reference to passages required in preparing the “ Arcana” 
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and other works. He also indexed the “ Diary” about the same 
time. His reference to this lio n. 2721, in his index to the 
Diary was: | 7 


It was told me from sieves that diese are four styles in the Word: the first 
is that of the Most Ancient Church, as [the story] of paradise; the second is 
that of history within which are interior things, as in Genesis; the third is 
the prophetical, that of the Most Ancient Church, disconnected; the fourth 
is like that of the Psalms of David. (n. 2721.) 


This shows that, in indexing n. 2721, he did not introduce the 
title of it into his note, and shortened the term “ Old Testament ” 
into “ Word.” He did the same in repeating and amplifying the 
passage in A. C. 66, and so we have the wording of it as already 
given. He renewed the statement in n. 1139 where we read : 


It has been already said that there are four different styles in the Word: 
the first, which was that of the Most Ancient Church, is such as is found from 
the beginning of Genesis to this point; the second is historical, as in what 
follows of the books of Moses, and in the other historical books ; the third is 
the prophetical; and the fourth is intermediate between that of prophecy and 
of common speech ; see n. 66. , 


He naturally renews this general statement becsul he has under 
treatment the place of transition from the first to the second style. 
He does not often refer to the Gospels collectively in the “ Arcana,” 
but in beginning the “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture,” he aca 
at once: 


He who thinks so [in contempt of the Word] does not consider that Jehovah 
Himself, the God of heaven and earth, spoke the Word through Moses and 
the Prophets, and that therefore it can be nothing but the very Divine truth, 
for what Jehovah Himself speaks is that ; nor does he consider that the Lord, 
who is the same as Jehovah, spoke the Word in the Evangelists, much of it 
-by His own mouth and the rest by the spirit of His mouth, the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore He said that in His words is life, and that He is the light which 
enlighteneth, and the truth. That the words which the Lord Himself spoke 
in the Evangelists are life is declared in John: “ “The words which I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 


Tt. W. 
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SWEDENBORG AMPLIFIED BY AN EDITOR. 


In the Latin edition of the “ Doctrine of Charity,” published 
by the Swedenborg Society of London in 1840, is a paragraph 
numbered eleven by the translator which in English reads as fol- 
lows : 


Paul on this subject [that the second part of Charity is to do good because 
goods are uses] declares in two places that loving the neighbor is fulfilling the 
law. I. “Bless them that curse you; bless and curse not. Be of the same 
mind one with another. Mind not high things; recompense to no man evil 
for evil; provide things honest in the sight of all men. If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head. Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil with 
good” (Rom. xii. 14-21). “He that loves another, fulfils the law for this, 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. The love of the neighbor worketh no ill; therefore love is the — 
fulfilment of the law” (Rom. xiii. 8-10). “In Jesus Christ neither circum- 
cision availeth anything nor uncircumcision anything, but faith, working by | 
charity ; for all the law is fulfilled in one word, namely this, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself ” (GAL. v. 6,14). The same may be seen in other parts 
of the Word, as also in Rom. xiii. 7, 8,12; xv. 2: 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3. What 
charity is, is there described, verses 4-7 and 13: EPH. iii. 18; v. 2,etc. Char- 
ity is described in various ways in 1 PETER iii. 8,9, 11. “Charity covers a 
multitude of sins” (1 PETER iv. 8). See moreover 1 JOHN xi. 4-6, 9, 10, 15, 
16; iii. 21, 24, 29, and many other parts of the writings of the Apostles and © 
the Word. : 

We have quoted from the English translation long current. 

Turning back to the Latin edition which was before the trans- 
lator, that of 1840, we find that he has been exact, and that the 
Latin is all here for his English. | 

But to say “elsewhere in the Word,” after quoting from the 
Epistles is not Swedenborg’s usage, and at the end the translator 
went a little beyond his Latin, for that simply says ef a/ibi, and 
he rendered it “and the Word.” 

Did Swedenborg write this paragraph? All the evidence is to 
the contrary. What he did write may be found in the photolith- 
ographed copy of his manuscript, and this says simply : 


De hoc ita Paulus, quod amare proximum sit implere legem, — in duobus 
locis ; et alibi ex Verbo. | 
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: 
This is rendered in the last American edition: 


And so Paul declares on this subject, in two places, that to love the neigh- 
bor is the fulfilling of the law [nee 3 xiii. 8-10; GAL. v. 14]; and elsewhere 
in the Word. 3 


No fault can be found with this rendering except that ex Verbo 
is not “in the Word,” and we feel that Swedenborg meant to say 
“from the Word,” intending to cite passages, such as MATT. xxii. 


_ 40, from that portion of the Bible which he especially called the 


Word. 

Is the above apparent amplification a case of some one “ doc- 
toring” the text; as the phrase goes? It seems very much 
like it. 7 

The copy from which the edition of 1840 was printed was made 
for C. A. Tulk by G. J. Billberg, Secretary of the Society of Faith 
and Charity in Stockholm ; and, the original being in an unfin- 
ished condition, it would appear that he or some one expanded 
what Swedenborg had written. The result is that one generation | 


of our people have read a paragraph as Swedenborg’s which Swe- 


denborg appears to-have never written ; and this would have gone 
on indefinitely except for the photolithographic work carried out 
under Dr. Tafel and now greatly needing completion.. It should ~ 
be remarked, lest the unknown person or persons should be too 
greatly blamed, that in older days editors felt that they had a duty 
to perform in making their books as readable and forcible as 
possible, whereas now we want nothing but the actual original 
with no addition from any one; and indeed no one now would 
think of making Swedenborg’s few words into many in this way. 
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“UNFORTUNATE TRANSLATION. 


THE degree to which Swedenborg has suffered from his trans- 
lators is almost incredible. It was not strange that, at first, men 
should make rather heavy work in their desire to reproduce as far 
as possible the very words as well as the meaning, for this led to 
the introduction of long Latin instead of terse Saxon words ; 
but, even now, in some of the latest editions — supposed to have 
been and some of which certainly have been very carefully made 
in the hope that they would be final — the reader finds very awk- 
ward sentences which in no way represent the beauty and simplic- 
ity of the original. Take, for example, a beautiful passage in the 
* Doctrine of Faith,” n. 16, where the relation of faith to charity 
is illustrated by a description of a tree. We there read in Latin: 


Arbor est homo; conatus producendi media est apud hominem a voluntate 
in intellectu; virga seu caulis cum ramis et foliis sunt apud hominem media 


per quz, et vocantur vera fidei; fructus qui sunt ultimi effectus conatus fructi- _ 


ficandi in arbore sunt apud hominem usus, in his voluntas existit. 


Here is one well-balanced period of forty-seven words. It is 
strange indeed that it should have been given in the Rotch edi- 
tion as follows : . 

The tree is man; and with man, from his will in his understanding, there is 


the effort to produce the means [to his ends] ; like stem or stalk with branches 
and leaves, there are with man these means and they are called the truths of 


- faith. Uses with man are the fruits; these with the tree are the ultimate 


effects of its effort to yield fruit; and in uses man’s will has existence [in 
form]. | 


The forty-seven words have now become seventy-five, so that at 


_ this rate a book by Swedenborg would be increased in size more 


than one half in translation; but the serious thing is that the — 
symmetry of the sentence is wholly lost. The subjects of the verbs 
are put aside and the unnecessary phrases “ there is” and “ there 
are’’ introduced, and the flow of the sentence is so fully lost that 


a new sentence must be resorted to. Not only this, but the nom- 
- inatives virga seu caulis have been mistaken for ablatives, and 


thus the meaning is greatly obscured. 
A natural translation of this passage would be somewhat as 


follows : 
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The tree is man; the effort with man by the will in the understanding is to 
produce means; the stalk or stem with the branches and leaves are the effec- 
tive means and they are called truths of faith; the fruits, which in the tree 
are the final effects of the efforts to produce, are with man uses. In them the 
will comes forth. 


Here the sentence is in its Latin order without inversion or 
expansion ; Swedenborg’s style is retained, and the meaning is 
lucid as he intended it to be. In this way, also, something of his 
brevity is retained, although of course the English article must be 
used and its constant recurrence swells the aggregate. Yet here 
are but sixty-three words, and they will occupy in print but little 
more space than the original. 

It -is not to be supposed that the later volumes of the Rotch 
edition are so open to criticism as this early one published in 
1880, but there is always danger, and a word of warning may not 
be out of place. 


Bs W. 
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IMMORTALITY IN ANCIENT SYRIA. 


In northern Syria some inscriptions have lately been found 


‘ which are believed to go back to the eighth or ninth century, B. C. 
_ One in particular represents the words of a king named Panam- 


mon I., who requests his successors to offer a special libation at 
their coronation. The inscription is found upon the statue of a 
god named Hadad, and these are the words as deciphered by a 
German explorer : 


When my name has been pronounced and the formula recited, namely, “ The 
soul of Panammon, may it drink with thee,” then the soul of Panammon will 
drink with thee. But he who shall neglect this ceremony shall see his sacri- 
fice rejected by Hadad, and the soul of Panammon will drink with Hadad 
alone. 


- This inscription excites wonder with those who think of the 
knowledge of immortality in that region as being only what was 
furnished by the letter of the Old Testament, but it is perfectly 
plain to those who know that the Ancient Church had extended 
through Syria as well as Egypt; and that the Jewish prophets 
wére given messages to a less enlightened people who were not 
able to receive so much light. It is not unlikely that the fertile 
district of northern Syria may yet reveal hidden treasures of his- 
tory as interesting and instructive as those found in Egypt, although ~ 
the art of Syria was less developed. It seems to be reserved to 
the Germans with their great linguistic gifts to be the recoverers 
of these records of the past. 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[All Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers’ names will be printed in 
the index at the end of each volume.} 


The Book of Daniel: Its Prophetic Character and Spiritual Mean- 
ing. By WiLLarD H. HINKLEY, Pastor of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Brookline, Mass. Boston: Massachusetts 
New-Church Union. 1894. pp. 192. $1.25. 


We gladly welcome this addition to the short list of New- 
Church commentaries. No class of books has proved more 
useful to students of our doctrines than that which sheds light 
on parts of Scripture which are not continuously explained in 
Swedenborg’s writings. The first attempt of this kind was made 
many years ago by the Rey. John Clowes, whose Four Gospels 
and Psalms are an almost indispensable aid to the New-Church 
minister. Since his time we have had Hiller’s notes on the 
Psalms, Smithson’s Isaiah, Bruce’s commentaries on Matthew 
and John, and possibly others which do not at this moment occur 
to us.. These books are all written with one general purpose, 
though on different plans ; and we would not willingly spare any 
of them from our libraries. Mr. Clowes, as is well known, gave 
the text in his own original translation, with an exposition of the 
spiritual sense arranged ift parallel columns, while the commen- 
tary was limited to extracts from Swedenborg, with short, critical 
notes on the translation. The same plan was substantially fol- 
lowed by Mr. Smithson. Mr. Hiller, though translating afresh 
and bringing together quotations from Swedenborg, does not 
attempt a continuous spiritual explanation. Mr. Bruce does not 
give text or quotations, but his commentary, devoted chiefly to 
the internal meaning, is the fullest of all. : 

The volume before us begins with a general introductory . 
chapter, after which the twelve chapters of Daniel are taken up, 
and considered in course. The author undertakes no new trans- 
lation, but uses the revised version of 1884. Nor does he at- 
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tempt to give, in parallel columns or otherwise, the connected 
spiritual sense, after the manner of Messrs. Clowes and Smith- 
son. We should have been glad if he had seen his way clear to 
do so; but, in the absence of materials from which to draw such 


a sense with any degree of fulness, he has probably pursued a 


safer and wiser course. The text of each chapter is followed by 
a list of references to all places in Swedenborg’s writings where 
any verse or passage is explained. This is an excellent feature 
of the book, and one in which it has an advantage over its pred- | 
ecessors. After the references comes, in every case, the com- 
mentary. 

Of the latter we can truthfully speak in terms of the warmest 
praise. The work is intelligently, clearly, and carefully done. 
To all New-Church students it will be of great value; and 
preachers will find in it suggestions, if not materials, for many 
sermons. Other readers, likewise, as it seems to us, cannot fail 
to discover much food for thought, and, if they are open to con- 
viction, much clear evidence that there is, in the Scriptures, an 
internal sense within and above the sense of the letter. 

The commentary is so brief as to be, necessarily, of a general 
character. Yet it is not confined to any one mode of treatment 
or plane of thought. Babylon, as represented in Christian his- 
tory by the Roman Catholic Church, receives its due share of 
attention ; but the Babylonish tendency in the human heart is 
still more strongly emphasized. Thus the author says: 


- We must not narrow down our interpretations to one age of the Christian 
Church. We should endeavor to learn not only its particular meaning with 
reference to one church or dispensation, but its larger and more universal 
meaning. Babylon, under the Hebrew form Babel, is spoken of in Genesis, 
where the building of the tower of Babel is described. There it refers to the 
prevalence of the love of dominion in the Ancient Church denoted by Noah, - 
which came to an end from that cause. The same infernal love prevailed in 
the Jewish Church. (p. 55.) 


We have, therefore, types of this love of dominion in all parts of the Word, 
as it has been manifested in all the different churches and branches thereof. 
In the universal spiritual meaning its corrupting influence is portrayed with | 
reference to every individual man who suffers himself to be governed by it. 


(p. 56.) 
We are not to understand that this evil arises from the exercise of authority 
in one particular form of government more than in another. (p. 59.) 
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The broad, general treatment of subjects in this book leaves 
room for more minute and spécial expositions hereafter; and 
these will doubtless follow in due time. Meanwhile we are 
thankful for the volume which Mr. Hinkley has given us. Its 
moderate price will place it within easy reach of every one. 


The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, especially in the Far East. 
By JosepH Epkins. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


1893. 144 pages. 


ALL the volumes published in the series called “ By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge,” by the Religious Tract Society. of London, 
contain what is interesting and valuable. Attention was attracted 
to this volume, which is the nineteenth of the series, by the state- 
ment of the preface that “its aim is to prove that ages before 
Abraham there was a revelation, and that this is recoverable.” 
Just this was written in the works of Swedenborg more than a 
century ago, and our people have always had a keen interest to 
discover what remains of such a Scripture. Knowing that the first 
chapters of Genesis were taken from it, and that it is elsewhere 
referred to as the Book of Jasher and otherwise, they have not 
failed to see that the tendency of the best Biblical scholarship 
was in the direction, not only of admitting the fact of such a rev- 
elation having once existed, but also of bringing it to view in due 
time. It was of course the revelation rather than the precise 
form of it that was testified to in our doctrines, but it was dis- 
tinctly intimated that it should be sought for in the far East. 

Now Mr. Edkins seems to have known nothing of this teach- 
ing, but he marks the scientific approach to the same knowledge. 
His first and most important point is the “ Pre-Mosaic Origin of 
the Book of Genesis,” and he proceeds to say that, having lived 
among the adherents of Eastern religions for forty-five years, he © 
‘‘has become convinced that what sg teaching their books con- 
tain is derived from early revelation.” He feels compelled to ° 
recognize a Divine light guiding mankind in the — ages of the 
world : 


Divine revelation did not begin with Moses. It began with man’s appear- 
ance on the earth. The farther we go back in our inquiries into language and 
ancient religious tradition, the purer will be the form of men’s ideas on religion 

at which we shall arrive, and the more valuable the results we may —* to 
recover from those sources of archaic asian 
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He makes an interesting point that Genesis is genealogical, and 
that a great man like Joseph would have his family history writ- 
ten. He thinks that such a history would certainly be made to 
accompany the body of Joseph-carried from Egypt by Moses. He 
compares the degradation of ancient truth to what occurred with 
Christian truth in medieval Europe. He is sure that monotheism 
was first and that polytheism followed upon the decline of religion. 
This he goes on to trace in Persia, China, and Japan. 

In his researches he follows the philological line. Thus he 
connects the Chinese name for God 77 with ¢heos, deus. His 
identifications here call for judgment from a specialist, but he 
is very confident in making them. He does not deny the vast 
amount of myth which was found among the ancients, but he 
holds that it was preceded by realistic fact. : 

Of course this view brings him into conflict with some e prevailing 
ideas, but he rejects the fashionable notion that Genesis is legend- 
ary, and declares it to be historical and the best guide in the 
effort to know the origin of religious ideas. 

In this conclusion we should differ only in having a more dis- 
tinct and positive view of the same subject, but we are indebted | 
to Mr. Edkins for his study and have no doubt that others, fol- 
lowing in the same line, will bring out yet more fully the fact of 
pre-Mosaic revelation and of the early chapters of Genesis as a 
type of it. 

A somewhat full statement’ in to the older Scripture may 
be found in S. S. ro1-103. It is also mentioned in A. C. 66, 
A. R. 11, and T. C. R. 279, as existing in Great Tartary; and 
China is especially indicated as a country where it should be 
sought for. This knowledge came of course from those who had 
entered the other life, but the distinction between the histories of 
Adam and Abraham, for example, is plain as soon as the mind 
gives attention to it. 


The Law of Psychic Phenomena:: A Working Hypothesis for the 
Systematic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics, 
etc. By THomson Jay Hupson. Chicago: McClurg & Co. 
1894. Ppp. 409. 

Tus book contains much that is interesting and instructive to 
the student of Psychology. The method of treatment is scien- 
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tific, and the spirit of the author is fair. He has presented what 
he calls a working hypothesis, according to which “all psychic 
manifestations of the human intellect — normal or abnormal — 
_ whether designated by the name of mesmerism, hypnotism, som- 
nambulism, trance, spiritism, demonology, miracle, mental thera- 
peutics, genius, or insanity ” are to be explained. The terms of 
the hypothesis are: 1. Man has two minds, the objective mind 
and the subjective mind; 2. The subjective mind is constantly 
amenable to control by suggestion; 3. The subjective mind is in- 
capable of inductive reasoning. | 
The most interesting part of the application of the theory is 
that which would locate the so-called healing powers of the mes- 
merist, trance medium, Christian Scientist, or mental healer-in the 
subjective mind of the patient. Sleep is the subjective state 
par excellence. During sleep the subjective mind takes complete 
charge of the patient, and at once the balance of functions which 
constitute a state th begins to be restored. The more pro- 
found the sleep, the more certainly and powerfully — though 
silently —do the deep acting forces of the subjective mind oper- 
ate. There is something beautiful in the thought here presented, 
although not fully developed by the author, that the Divine can 
operate more effectively to heal our bodies in the degree that we 
get ourselves out of the way by losing our objective conscious- 
ness. And we are reminded of the comforting words of the 
Psalmist: “I will both lay me down in peace to sleep; for Thou, 
Jehovah, alone dost make me to dwell in safety.” ~ (Ps. iv. 8.) 
Because the psychic powers of healing operate more perfectly 
during sleep, all psychic healers endeavor to produce sleep in 
some degree by artificial means. A piece of glass, a bright but- 
ton, music, monotonous chanting, a picture of the virgin, gazing 
steadily at the crucifix, the continued repetition of certain words 
— all these are means more or less consciously used to “ raise 
the threshold of consciousness,” and throw the patient into the 
subjective state. The author substantially admits the wonderful 
cures said to have been wrought by mesmerists, Christian Scien- 
tists, faith healers, and also those attributed to sacred relics, 
images, altars, etc., but claims that in every case the healing power 
was in the subjective mind of the patient. The use of the healer, 
relic, image, or altar being to throw the person into the subjective 
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state, while the subjective mind itself performs the miracle or cure. 
The well known cases of coma, or of long-lasting and profound 
sleep, are cited by the author to show that this is. Nature’s last 
resort, especially in diseases of the nervous system, when other 
remedies have failed. 

In regard to the second proposition, the author gives more 
value to auto-suggestion, or suggestion from the mind of the pa- 
tient himself, than previous writers on suggestive therapeutics 
have done. For while the “ subjective mind is constantly amen- 
able to suggestion,” the auto-suggestion will always take prece- 
dence. Thus it is not possible so to hypnotize an honest man 
that he will commit a theft at the suggestion of the operator. 
There is an auto-suggestion in the moral character of the man in 
favor of honesty which takes precedence over any suggestion from 
without. Similarly it would be impossible to induce a subject to 
commit suicide. The instinct of self-preservation, coming from 


the very depths of the subjective mind, constitutes an auto-sug- 


gestion of the most effective kind. It would seem to follow also 
from the premises that even though a person had determined to 
take his own life, and the act had also been suggested from with- 
out, even then the subjective mind of the person would not re- 
spond to such a suggestion. There is something quite reassuring 
in this teaching — and its truth seems to be demonstrated by the 
author — to those who have feared that hypnotism might be used 
to induce a virtuous person to commit crime. 

The author does not hesitate to say that the healing ialeacles 
of our Lord were wrought in accordance with this law ; and that, 
for instance, in the raising of Jairus’s daughter He fulfilled all the 

conditions for cooperating successfully with the occult powers 
resident in the subjective mind of the damsel. He says: 


The case of Jairus’s daughter is a perfect illustration of the fact that He 
perfectly understood the mental conditions necessary to enable Him to raise 
her from the dead. . . . Here, then, are seven separate and distinct acts which 
He performed, all tending in the one direction: 1. He inspired the father 


‘with faith, because he was in telepathic raffort with his daughter. 2. He 


prohibited the multitude of unbelievers from approaching the house, knowing 


_ the adverse influence of an atmosphere of incredulity and doubt. 3. He took 
three of His most powerful apostles with Him, for the purpose of surround- 


ing the patient with an atmosphere of faith and courage. 4. He excluded the 
weeping friends and relatives from the sick room, for the same reason that He 
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prevented the multitude from following Him. 5. He assured them that the 
damsel was not dead, for the purpose of inspiring them with faith and hope 
in her recovery, and thus adding another favorable element to the mental 
environment. 6. By the same words of assurance that the damsel was not 
dead, He conveyed to her subjective mind the most powerful suggestion pos- 
sible — indeed, the only suggestion applicable to the exigencies of the case. 
7- Having thus secured the best possible conditions, He took the damsel by 
the hand, and by an energetic command, restored her to life. 


The limitations of the theory are most apparent when the 
author enters the field of theology, and would bring the phenom- 
ena of Prophetic Madness within the operations of the law as he 
has formulated it. He overlooks the fact that in the case of the 
prophets and seers there is suggestion from above and within 
the subjective mind. The truth as it came to the prophets, by 
vision or inner voice, was very often opposed, first, to the ob- 
jective mind of the prophet, that is, to all his conscious ideas ; 
secondly, to all the instincts of self-preservation, which constitute 
such powerful auto-suggestions in the hypnotic subject. To sup- 
pose that the utterances of the prophets were the delusions of 
their own imaginations, and yet delivered in their subjective 
states — when those utterances were the means of putting their 
lives in danger —is to contradict both the theory and the facts, 
as presented by the author in the earlier chapters of the book. 
The New-Church student will notice the failure to grasp the doc- 
trine of discrete degrees. The author seems to confound the 
psychic with the spiritual, and even with the Divine. 


The Spirit of God. By PRotap-CHUNDER Mozoompar. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. 323 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE general character of this book is clearly indicated in the 
preface. 


I feel helpless at the thought that all language is nearly worked out in con- 
ceiving, expressing, and glorifying God. Though inspired thought is an im- 
_ pulse that stirs one’s being to the lowest depths, yet the forms left to embody 
it are the used-up forms to which thousands have given thousands of mean- 
ings. How can I say adequately what is in me, so that the reader will readily 
see what I mean? There is nothing said—TI have done my best to say noth- 
ing — but what has. repeatedly come to me as the devoutest experience. I do 
not pretend to be a scholar, or theologian, or teacher. My utterances are only 
my personal record. And I have had to express them through a language 
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which, do what I will, being a foreigner, I can use very imperfectly. But these 
transcendent experiences must be uttered. I only hope I shall not be accused 
of misleading any one by dishonest subtleties, or conscious mysticisms, or say- 
ing one thing and meaning another. I have often failed in my utter incapacity 
to fitly conceive or unfold the Spirit who is beyond word and thought. In his 
name and glory I have only tried to describe his dealings with me, one of the 
humblest of mankind, that he may deal similarly with others to whom in the 

plenteousness of his grace God has given greater light, greater love, or greater 
holiness. May the Spirit of God abide with the reader! 


In this devout and humble frame of mind the writer proceeds 
to the treatment of his subject. And a most congenial subject it 
is to him. His pages are fairly alive with the glow of religious 
enthusiasm. The Spirit of God is indeed a _ most real thing to 
him, as the Life within all other life, the Infinite and ever-present 
source of being. The book is pervaded throughout with feelings 
both fervid and reverent, expressed, in spite of his modest fears 
to the contrary, in language of rare eloquence and beauty. 

In saying that the subject is congenial to the author, we mean 
that it is one in which the oriental mind naturally delights. No. 
doctrine, in fact, is more familiar to the Hindu worshipper of 
every creed and name, than that of the immanence of the Divine 
Spirit. The trouble which Christians have in dealing with the 
Eastern conception, arises from its vagueness, whereby God seems 
to be deprived of personality, and to be made identical with na- 
ture. But Mr. Mozoomdar denies that pantheism is a necessary 
part of the Hindu philosophy, though =. the pantheistic 
danger and tendency. He says: 


It is not true that all Hindus are pantheists, that all Hindus deny the being 
of the soul and matter as separate from God. It is notorious that Hindu relig- — 
ious philosophy is divided into two great schools. The Dvaita and the Advaita © 
schools both believe in the pervasiveness and universality of the Godhead ; 
but the former certainly insist on the supreme fact of Divine Personality, 
which makes practical and personal religion at aa possible. (p. 35.) 


God is an unthinkable, metaphysical essence. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the human mind being narrow, individual impersonations of God 
are therefore called for. Hence the popular falling off into crowds of minor 
deities, each with a name, form, function, who people the national pantheon. 
Too great abstraction in thought on the other hand, has served to alternate 
[amalgamate ?] faith, doctrine, and worship into that subtle, all-encompassing 
pantheism, the evidences of which are to be found in every school of the 
religious philosophy of the Hindus. (pp. 36, 37.) 
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We confess that despite the author’s protestations of belief in 
the Divine Personality, he leaves the matter involved, to our 
minds, in considerable obscurity. God, as presented by him, lacks. 
the definiteness which is rightly sought in the object of one’s 
worship. As the infinite Divine Man, Mozoomdar does not dis- 
-tinctly see Him. He believes that God has been incarnated in 
various men from age to age, and that the greatest of these in- 
carnations, in which they are all summed up and completed, was 
Jesus Christ. But that Christ, as distinguished from the others, 
‘is God manifest, is not his doctrine. ‘So far as God’s nature and 
relation could be shown within the limits of finite humanity, ata 
distant age and in imperfect human society, Christ showed it ” 
(p. 246). Such is his language. He speaks of Christ as “the 
consummation of all the great beings who came before Him,” but 
not as one who is expressly and peculiarly Divine. The final re- | 
sult will be that “‘ Christ Jesus, and the thousand Christ-like souls 
before and after, reveal the Spirit in fulness unto us, and disap- 
pear into the infinite expanse where God, God alone, is All-in-all 
—the One without a second.” (p. 262.) | 

But, although this writer falls short of the conception of the 
Divine Humanity which presents the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
one God who has “all power in heaven and on earth,” his thoughts 
seem to us far more enlightened than those of many who bear 
the Christian name. Yea, he is more truly Christian than they. 
His belief in the Divine presence as the animating life of crea- 
tion is so strong and vivid as almost to justify his assertion 
that “the seeing of God, which is only a promise in other relig- 
ions, is a realized experience in the Hindu teachings.” Some of 
his eloquent periods are the following : | 


The vast, quivering, pulsating body of the creation has the Spirit of God for 
its life-breath. This dim-lighted, incomprehensible sanctuary has him for its 
pervading presence and activity. Whence this intelligent unity immanent in 
time and space, law simplifying law, event throwing light on event? When he 
is not known, the deepest in all things is unknowable. He is all in all, amid 
whatever is seen: where He is found, all is found, or on the way to be. Every- 
thing calls the rapt spirit to unfold Him, city and solitude alike. The atmo- 
sphere of Divine presence enshrouds all He has made. What thing is there 
in which His image is not? (pp. 96, 97.) 

The presence of the Spirit realizes itself in every impulse of nature, in all 
its beauty, order, wisdom, blessedness, in what takes place around you. Not 
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by an arbitrary fiat of will, not by a paroxysm of energy, but by —— unend- 
ing growth, by the gradations of law, does God convert His spirit into mate- 
rial manifestations. (p. 98.) 

Rending the veil that disguises the awful face of the Spirit in nature’s 
temple, we find the Perfect active and ever present in the imperfect, the Eternal 
in all things of time and space brooding to bring forth the future of creation, | 
the Holy Spirit of God in man, willing and working that all may be perfect as 
He is perfect. He who feels fully at home in nature feels in it the satisfac- 
tion of his deep instincts. (p. 102.) 


When a New-Churchman reads such passages as the foregoing, 
he may well believe that the doctrine of correspondences cannot 
be far off. And here it is, introduced by its very name: 

Who can count or limit the correspondences of natural things with the su- 
pernatural. The natural and the supernatural are linked and continuous in 
the all-circling train of eternal unity. Truth inner shapes truth outer. The 
invisible is made visible. . . . The man of absorbed spirituality finds therefore — 
the sanction and counterpart of his innermost contemplation in myriads of 
external facts and forms. (p. 107.) | 


We advise all those who wish to acquaint themselves with one 
of the best phases of Oriental thought, to read this book. The 
author does indeed exhibit the effect produced upon him of con- 
tact with Christian writings and Christian people ; but the essence 
of his thought is Hindu. It is easy to believe, as Swedenborg 
says (S. S. 117), that from the Ancient Word which preceded that 
of the Israelites, and later, from the Word of the Israelites 
themselves, religious ideas and influences extended to the Indies ; 
also, that however modified and perverted they may have become, 
they have never wholly died out, even to this day. 


Review of the World’s Religious Congresses. By Rev. L. P. MERCER. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 334 pages. $1.00 
in cloth ; 50 cents in paper. 


INTIMATELY associated with the enterprise from the hepinning 
‘as member for the New Church of the General Committee and as 
President Bonney’s pastor, Mr. Mercer has presented a bird’s 
eye view of those seventeen Pentecostal days, so successful in its 
condensation as to prove for ordinary uses the best history of 
that great event. | 

The handsome volume contains portraits of the author, of 
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President Bonney, of Chairman Barrows, and of several prom- 
- inent foreign speakers, and its riches of quotation are methodi- 
cally distributed under seven headings: Initiament and Prepara- 
tion, nine pages; Opening Spectacle and Speeches, thirty-six 
pages; Special Claims of each Religious System, one hundred 
and three pages; Testimony of each upon the Great Universal 
Doctrines, one hundred and thirty-three pages; Denominational 
Congresses, five pages; Farewell Addresses, thirty-one pages; 
The Result, nine Pages. An example is here given of the true 
journalistic spiri o seizing upon the most germinal utterances 
as correctly to eport the position of these world-representing del- 
egates — 1,245 sessions and 5,974 speakers — and the author’s 
freedom from prejudice is proven by brief comments which mani- 
fest a sympathy and desire strong enough to make room for every 
faith. 
A few extracts will how the author’s spirit : 


It was said that religions had never met but in conflict, and that a different 
result could not be expected now. (p. II.) | 


But for the high faith, catholicity of spirit, great tact and cattle and sub- 
lime persistence of the President of the Auxiliary, who dreamed only of suc- 
cess, the result which has now become history could never have been realized, 
and his patient and titanic labors, as Dr. Barrows said at the opening of 
the Parliament, will one day be appreciated at their-full value. (p. 12.) 


_ Gorgeous and imposing spectacles have been witnessed in every land, but 
nothing which inspires the heart and fires the imagination like this double file 
of the representatives of all religions, headed by a Christian layman and a 
Presbyterian minister. The audience which filled Columbus Hall is deeply 
moved, and many who walk in the procession are overpowered with a sense 
of the possible significance of the occasion. (p. 18.) 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s declaration was: 


Christianity has been too intellectual, a religion of creeds; too fearful, a 
religion of sacrifices; too selfishly hopeful, a desire for reward here or here- 
after. It is not Christianity that we want to tell our brethren across the sea 
about; it is the Christ. (p. 84.) 3 

We do not think God has spoken only in Palestine. All religions are the 
result of man’s seeking after God. (p. 85.) 


We give the substance of some other sopreseneaee utter- 
ances : 3 


Buddhism rivals Christianity in its number of sects, because our Saviour, 
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Buddha, considered it best to preach according to the spiritual needs of his — 


hearers. Ignorance of Dharma, the essence of nature, leads to sin and sor- 
row, but through Kharma, the inevitable results of his wrong doing, by suc- 
cessive birth and obedience to the four Noble Truths the sou may attain on 
earth to Nirvana, the desirable extinction of self. 


Islam [Mohammedanism] means resignation to the will of God and aspira- 
tion to Him, has no ministry or priesthood, requires daily reading of the 
Koran and prayer five times daily with washing of hands, feet, mouth, nos- 
trils, and face before each prayer, emphasizes the perfect equality of all men, 
and effectually bars out those evils of society common to American civiliza- 
tion. 

We Japanese want the Christianity of Christ. We want the spirit of the 
Bible and not its letter. 


_ We [of the Brahmo-Somaj or New Dispensation in India] must be able to 
feel God’s touch —to feel as if we were shaking hands with him. With this 
as the foremost ideal of our theistic faith, ours is a religion of eclecticism. 


‘Speaking on the closing day for the New Christianity, Mr. Mercer 
said : 

The great religions of the world have their origin in that same Word or 
mind of God which wrote itself through Hebrew law-giver and prophet and 
became incarnate in Jesus Christ. He, as “the Word which was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God,” was the light of every age in the spiritual 
development of mankind, preserving and carrying over the life of each into 


the several streams of tradition in the religions of men, conserving and em- — 


bodying all in the Hebrew Scripture, fulfilling that in His own person, and 
now— opening His Divine mind in all that Scripture —the religions of the 
world are to be restored to unity, purified and perfected in Him. 


Of the denominational congresses he speaks thus: 


Over thirty congresses were held, each one of which was of sufficient dig- 
nity and importance to have attracted international attention at any other time 
[than that of an overshadowing parliament]. If the complete library stood 
before us, no single mind could fully appreciate the amount and worth of 
original, honest, and painstaking thought in this Columbian exhibit of the 
mind and work of the world in morals and religion. ; 


His summary of the results we condense into one paragraph : 

There is a new spirit in Christendom strong enough to bring 
into conspicuous codperation a few broad and able men, and to 
so far dominate opposition and quiet distrust and stimulate gen- 
erous impulses as to issue in this universal conference. A change 
in the method and perhaps in the message of Christian mission- 
aries seems likely to result. The desire to carry the fuller light 
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of the Gospel to those who are doing their best to please God, 
will in the long run probably prove a stronger motive than the 
fear of their damnation or the desire of sectarian triumphs have 
ever furnished. In Christendom the need is revealed of a sound 
basis of faith, simple, self-attesting, and witnessing its Divine 
origin. The recognition of the need, if it becomes general, will 
- lead to the prayer that goes before reception. By elimination or 
by synthesis is religious unity to be approached? by return to the 
simplest forms, the protoplasm of religious assertion, or by the 
acceptance of all that is manifestly true and good and useful, of 
all that is manifestly from the heart of God, as well as from the 
heart of humanity, so as to attain to the developed and perfected 
organism of religion? 

The reader of the book itself experiences much of the thrill 
of those intense, electric, and yet solemn meetings, and the gen- 
erous gift or loan of copies of the beautiful volume will prove a 
most éffective means of throwing wide open those doors of the 
better golden age — of lifting up the heads of the gates that the 
King of onry may come in. 


The Story of My Life. By Greorc Epers. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1893. 382 pages. : 


Esers has been a very successful writer of historical novels, 
especially those relating to Egypt, has made the ancient monu- 
ments take on a glow of color, and has enabled his readers to 
surround them with the life of centuries far past. He will be 
remembered longest, perhaps, for his “ Uarda,” but “ An Egyptian 
Princess,” “ Homo Sum,” “ Serapis,” and “ Joshua” deserve to 
be kept in mind as highly artistic sketches of old times. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this life story, although as yet — 
Ebers has written only of his childhood and early manhood, be- 
cause the marvellous memory and perfect candor of the writer 
_ give him power to tell of childish experiences with unusual 
minuteness, but even more because of the light which his story 
throws upon the school founded by Froebel at Keilhau. 

Ebers was born March 1, 1837, in Berlin. His father had 
died a few days before. His mother was a beautiful Dutch woman 
whose coming into the aristocratic German family caused some- 
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thing of a shock, but her endearing qualities were soon felt and 
appreciated. She lavished upon her youngest child an affection 
which justified the conviction to which in time he came that he 
was given especially to console her in her affliction : 


It was to soothe a mother’s heartbreak that I came in the saddest hours of 
her life, and though my locks are now grey, I have not forgotten the joyful 
moments in which that dear mother hugged her fatherless little one, and among 
other pet names called me her “comfort child.” She told me that posthu- 
mous children were always Fortune’s favorites, and in her wise, loving way 
strove to make me early familiar with the thought that God always held in 
His especial keeping those children whose fathers He had taken before their 
birth. This confidence accompanied me through all my after life. . 


All the particulars of the home life and the early schools are 
interesting. Ebers, who had two brothers and two sisters, had 
his joyous plays and his little tasks in their company, but his 
mother was his chief companion. She told him many fairy tales, 


acting them out with him. In speaking of that diversion, he — 


says : 
What happened in the holy of holies, my mother’s chamber, has remained, 


down to the smallest details, permanently engraved upon my soul. 


This indicates how perfectly the period of earliest life was filled 


‘with its appropriate training, and indeed the mother was uncon- 


sciously following the best method, and laying away in her boy’s 
heart the best treasure he could possess for his later life. He 
gives a chapter to the festal days, which were always minutely 
and joyfully observed. He describes a visit to Holland to cele- 
brate the golden wedding of his grandparents, when he was — 
old enough to speak a little piece. 


The childhood home is sketched so clearly that another extract - 


must be made on this period : 


It was so delightful with my mother, the sun around which our little lives 
revolved. I had no thought, performed no act without wondering what would 
be her opinion of it; and this intimate relation, though in an altered form, 
continued until her death. In looking backward I may regard it as a law of 
my whole development that my conduct was regulated according to the more 
or less close mental and outward connection in which I stood with her. The 
storm and stress period, during which my effervescent youthful spirits led me 


into all sorts of follies, was the only time in my life in which this close con- 
- mection threatened to be loosened. Yet Fate provided that it should soon be 
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welded more firmly than ever. It was she who waked me, re me to 
go to school, took us to walk, and gathered us around her when the lamps 
were lighted to read aloud or tell us some story. Nobody was allowed to be 


perfectly idle. 


When the revolution of 1848 broke out the mother sent her 
younger sons where the oldest already was, namely, to Froebel’s 
institute at Keilhau. The great pedagogue had moved to Switz- 
erland, but the school was in charge of his faithful companions 
Langethal and Mittendorf, and of the still greater assistant, 
Barop. To the boy the freedom at Keilhau was its marked 
feature. Even study was made attractive by the teachers, who 
taught as much on the mountain sides and in the forests as in 
the class room. Regulations were few and easily understood. 
Sports were many and followed each other in quick succession 
through the year. Foot journeys were taken with much delight. 
The boys had guns and made hunting expeditions. The build- 
ings were very plainly furnished, but well placed on high ground. 
A few sentences will give some idea of this period of natural 


schooling. 


Gor intercourse with nature had been limited to formal visits which we were 
permitted to pdy the august lady at stated intervals. In Keilhau she became 
a familiar friend ; we were therefore soon initiated into many of her secrets ; 
for none seemed to be withheld from our Mittendorf and Barop, whose duty 
and inclination alike prompted them to sharpen our ears also for her teaching. 
The games and walks usually led up the mountains or into the forest, and 
here the older pupils acted-as teachers, but not in any pedagogical way. | 

Froebel wishes to have the child regarded as a bud on the great tree of life, 
and there each pupil needs to be considered individually, developed mentally 
and physically. Education ought not to be a rigid plan, incapable of modifi- 
cation. The child should be led to feel, work, and act by its own experiences 
in the present and in its home, not by the opinions of others or by fixed rules. 
The right education must be a harmonious one and must be thoroughly in uni- 
son with the necessary phenomena and demands of human life. Thus the 
Keilhau system must claim the whole man, his inner as well as his outer life. 
The boy whose special talents are carefully developed, to whom we give the 
power of absorbing and reproducing everything connected with his talent, will 
know how to assimilate, by his own work in the world and wider educational 
advantages, everything which will render him a perfect and thoroughly edu- 


cated man. 


From these delightful surrouniange Ebers was pasted through 
— after about five years’ active boy life in - liberty. 
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At about seventeen he was placed at a gymnasium of the old type, 
and here it is not strange that he was misled, for he was a gen- 
erous and imprudent youth, and he was immediately thrown into 


bad company. The school was not what he needed. He neg- — 


lected his studies for amusements, especially dancing and the 
theatre, deceived his teachers, was pursued, as he says, by “a 
demon which urged him to all sorts of follies,” and spent his 
time on poetry to which he gave many hours of the night. This 
saved him from the debauches of his companions, but so stimu- 


lated the amorous side of his nature that we are not surprised to 


find him captivated by a young actress and expelled from the 
school in consequence. He was always, however, pure-minded, 


‘but he went a long way from his mother’s wishes. She seems 


never to have interfered-with his liberty, and she did not upbraid 
him, but found him another school, whence he went to ee 
to study law. 

The college days, however, seemed also wasted. He attended 
few lectures, spent whole days in pleasure, frequented the taverns, 
and was a son to be anxious over. 

_. Every morning we woke to fresh pleasures, and every evening closed a 


spring festal day, radiant with the sunlight of liberty and the magic of friend- 
ship. When, with burning head and full of excitement, I returned from the 


tavern or some ball or entertainment, I never went to rest; that was the time 


I gave the intellect its due. 


He was ostensibly studying law, but he cared nothing for it. 
He did show some interest in Egyptology, but it was superficially 
studied. Poetry was still his aim. This sort of life lasted until 
he wholly broke down and was carried back to his mother a physi- 
cal wreck. He had a very serious illness from which recovery 
seemed impossible. It was a sad time, indeed, for the impulsive 
fellow who had never stopped before to think of limits. 


The period which followed was the most terrible of my whole life. The 
props which my mother and Mittendorf had bestowed upon me when a boy 
had fallen. Yet in the presence of the open grave, something took place 
which deeply moved my whole nature, gave it a new direction, led me to self- 
examination and thence to a knowledge of my own character which revealed 
many surprising and unpleasing things. I had been forced to become as help- 


less as a child in order again to lay my head upon my mother’s breast and 


belong to her as completely as during the first years of life. During the long 
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_ nights, when fever robbed me of sleep, she sat beside my bed, holding my hand 
in hers. I found new strength in my mother’s heart. My old life seemed to 
lie far behind me. : 


He now slowly took up archzological studies, with Lepsius and 
Brugsch as his guides, and his mother as his companion. He 
became happy. He learned to be very grateful for every atten- 
tion. At length, with health nearly restored, he wrote his 
‘Egyptian Princess.” And here the story ends with his first 
achievement in literature. 

We find this life history a striking example of the power of the 
innocent remains of infancy to hold from destruction a soul in 
danger. How clearly does the permission of Providence appear, 
which spoiled the youth’s wild — but made him reflect 
and renew his life! 


A. Bronson Alcott. His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN 
and Wi.Lit1am T. Harris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1893. 


2 vols. 679 pages. 


WHATEVER may be thought of this man as to his final place in 
history, it is certain that his life was a most significant one, and 
that the volumes before us deserve to be considered with care. 
For he lived through a time of marked upheaval in the religious 
life of New England, and his was one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the group of “reformers” and Transcendentalists. 

Born in 1799, on a small farm in Connecticut, he was brought 
up to hard labor and scanty schooling, and gave no evidence of 
unusual intellectual qualities except that he loved to read anything 
within his reach. There was some talk of sending him to col- 
lege, but the family was poor and the way was not open. He 
therefore did as other Connecticut young men were doing, be- 
came a peddler of small wares in the South, where money was 
freer than at home, and where two hundred per cent. profit could 
be made on such small articles of cutlery, jewelry, and the like 
as could be carried in a hand trunk. At that time there were 
traders in. Virginia who kept large stocks of such things as were 
made in the North, and employed~young men to sell them from 
house to house. In this work Alcott succeeded well, and, after 
his first winter, brought home eighty dollars. He was willing 
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then to take a school, but the way did not open. He was self- 
conscious even then. 


With our two trunks in our hands we travel through the country, entering 
the rich and poor man’s house alike, exposing and offering our articles for 
sale. Father and mother, how do you think we look? Like two awkward, 
poor, unpolished, begging, tugging Yankee peddlers, think you? No, this is 
not the case with your sons. By people of breeding and respectability they 
are treated with politeness and gentility. We make the business not only 
respectable but lucrative. Money is more easily acquired here than at home 
—a dollar as easily as a quarter there —and may be as easily spent. But I 
have kept in mind the lessons which I have received respecting frugality and 
economy from my father. 


He was now about twenty years old. Several winters were 
spent in this way, until a severe sickness came one winter which 


ate up the profits of that year. On his way home, in convales- 


cence, he bought what he called in his diary “a costly suit of 
clothes, the best in Broadway.” This seems to have been the 
first intimation which he gave of that inability to provide for 
others which became his. worst trait, and he now brought his 
father into debt to such a degree that money would have been 
saved by a college course. As a part of his pride at this time he 
changed the name of Alcox, which had originally been Alcocke, 
to Alcott. It is noteworthy that from that time he was careless 
of money until he was about eighty, when he brought home from 
a Western lecturing trip a thousand dollars. © | ° 
Making further efforts in the South to get a school he did not 
succeed, and then he made efforts nearer home without success 
until, at about twenty-six years of age, he obtained a school near 
home in Cheshire, and immediately inaugurated new‘methods of 
education. Mr. Sanborn fails to tell us how Alcott came to his 
novel views of school-keeping, but we may guess that he was 
following his own bent as one who was no disciplinarian and who 
had seen and enjoyed the freedom of Southern life. Into the 
little, dingy room he brought a library of choice reading. Cor- 
poral punishment was laid aside. He encouraged original think- 
ing. He asked for close ‘definitions of words. He became 
convinced that he was on the right track. He made his prin- 
ciples known in Boston. He attracted the attention of many. 
Among these was Rev. S. J. May, a Unitarian clergyman by pro- 
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fession, but an educator by native endowment, and he may be 
said to have brought Alcott out. The parents at Cheshire were 
not all convinced, and difficulties arose, partly due to Alcott’s 
inability to make any explanation to plain people of his high 
- conceptions. He gave up the school in two years, but he was 
already a public character, and was named with Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, and was spoken of in England. 

At Mr. May’s house in Brooklyn, Conn., he met the sister, 
Miss May, who became his wife. She was a rare flower of 
Boston intelligence, learned but womanly, witty but generous, 
religious but progressive. Her life became from this time most 
pathetic. Soon after their marriage she wrote to her brother: 
husband is the perfect personification of modesty and 
moderation. I am not sure that we shall not blush into obscurity 
and contemplate into starvation.” As to the last she was a true 
prophet. 
- From this time Alcott had many schools, but they never suc- 
ceeded. He went to Philadelphia, where he was much pleased 
with the New-Churchman, Rev. M. M. Carll, who also had an 
infant school. In 1834, in Boston, was begun the school which 
has become so famous as a precursor of recent improvements. 
He had thirty children. He had an income assured. Of course 
he was terribly in debt and of course he spent much money on 
_his preparations, but he was very hopeful. Why this failed it is 
easy to see. He had now become inflated with self-assurance. 
He honored the children and yet despised their parents. He 
held “ Conversations on the Gospels,” but he was radically Sad- 
-ducean. When this came out in the publication of the book just 
named and in that of his assistant, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
*“ Record of a School,” only the most violent “reformers ” stood 
by him. Emerson was always a most devoted friend, and it 
meant pecuniary sacrifice to be a friend to Alcott, but even 
Emerson said : ears 

Every one else Alcott will put in the wrong. It must be conceded that it is 
speculation which he loves, and not action. Therefore he dissatisfies every- 
body and disgusts many. When the conversation is ended, all is over. He 


lives tomorrow as he lived today, for further discourse, not to begin as he 
seemed pledged to do, a new celestial life. _ 


- After the disaster to the Boston school Alcott moved to Con- 
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cord and engaged in farm work, with high sentimental commen- 
dations from Channing and others, but he was not satisfied. Kind | 
words from England drew him thither, and, when he returned, 
some came also to found a community of: which Alcott was to be 
the head. This was “ Fruitlands,” in Harvard, Mass., an unfertile 
farm to which Alcott took his delicate wife and their four chil- 
dren, and to which came a dozen or more Transcendentalists. 
Here flesh-food, milk, eggs, butter, and even the vegetables that 


‘were roots were discarded. Little except bread and water was 


used. Of course the failure was signal.. “ Another experiment 
in the art of living,” as Mrs. Alcott called them all, was at its 
end. | 

They now came back to Concord and sympathetic friends, and 
they led Alcott to open “conversations,” if such monologues 
with questions might so be called. This suited him—to talk 
much, to write diaries for posterity, and to be before the public. 
For the self-assurance continued to grow. ‘The fault of Alcott’s 
community is that it has only room for one,”’ said Emerson, and 
that was the truth. “You write of Plato, Pythagoras, Jesus,” 
said he to Emerson, “ why do you not write of me?” 

From these “ conversations ” at which Emerson, Parker, Ed- 


- mund Quincy, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, J. F. Clarke, and others were 


generally present, Alcott finally advanced to unaided lecturing, 
which was very taking in Western cities, and so there was an 
ending to his life which was really bright, the climax being reached 
in the shortlived “School of Philosophy ” at Concord. | 

Was Alcott a philosopher, as Dr. Harris would have us believe? 
He was somewhat Socratic, but without the practical aims of 
Socrates. He was somewhat Platonic, but without the public 
interest of Plato. He was not at all Aristotelian, for his mind 
was without exactness. He was poetic, but without insight into 
nature. He likened himself to the mythical Orpheus and called 
his writings ‘ Orphic Sayings,’”’ but they were misty rather than 
profound. He said a good deal about Swedenborg, but it was 
as if he had caught certain phrases rather than distinct ideas. 
When Mrs. Cheney heard him speak of his favorite subject, 
complexions, strongly approving the blonde, she broke in with, 
‘“‘ Swedenborg says the negroes are the best beloved of all the 
races of heaven;” and he simply remarked, “ That is very kind of 
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Mr. Swedenborg,” and passed on. He advised his hearers to - 
read Swedenborg for confirmation of his views. One of his 
topics in lecturing was “ Some Thoughts on Swedenborg.” Dr. 
Harris thinks that one of his subjects, “‘ Some Ideas on the Spine 
as the Type of Nature” was connected with his studies in Swe- 
-denborg. But a man so self-poised and self-taught had no need 
of revelation of any kind. He was his own oracle. | 

There can be no doubt, however, that the. Transcendentalists 
did make a free and fine use of Swedenborg in their plea that 
man is a spirit and in their efforts to realize an unsensual life. 
They failed because by a kind of monkish way they sought in 
mere asceticism for the true order of life, but there can be no 
doubt that they expressed a rising tendency of the age, and 
Alcott should have all the credit that is his due and which his 
wife and daughters and self-sacrificing friends did not withhold 
from him, though sorely tried by his crude conceits. 


The Political Economy of Natural Law. By Henry Woop. 
Author of “Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Photography,” 
‘“*God’s Image in Man,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 
$1.25. 5 | | 
THE author says in his preface : 

The recognition of the universality of law is the greatest achievement and 
inspiration of modern times, and it is no less regnant in social economics than 
in physical science. Circumstances and conditions change, but the orderly 


sequences of Natural Law continue uniform. All improvement must come 
through a better interpretation of and conformity to its immutable lines. 


His definition of Natural Law is tersely given in the opening 
_ chapter, which deals with General Principles. : 


Natural Law is but another name for the methods of the Creator; and that 
‘being admitted, it is evident that all just and wholesome human enactment 
must be founded upon it. | 3 


Political Economy is not less clearly defined, although the defi- 
nition appears at the close of the final chapter, which treats of 
Natural Law and Idealism, as a summarization of what has gone 
before. 


Political Economy is the outward expression of the play of the forces of 
the mind. It is like a game of chess; the pieces being moved after the real 
move has been made in the mind of the player. As the powers that are within 
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man are tamed, controlled, and brought into orderly harmony, all external 
phenomena, whether of labor, capital, land, or money, will exactly correspond, 
for the reason that they are secondary and expressive. Mind is the worker 
and these are its tools. . . . The supreme and ideal political economy can 
only be formulated from the standpoint of racial unity. Any study of com- 
binations, competitions, and codperation cannot be exhaustive on the basis of — 
a fragmentary society with divided interests. Only a synthetic interpretation 
is adequate, because analysis and separation invariably show disproportion. 
Man is one; and just in the measure that that grand fact is installed in human 
consciousness are all the natural principles found to be altruistic. Any phi- 
losophy of humanity is incomplete which does not regard it as an organism. 
Its members, though unlike, have one interest and one order. Any suffering 
or rejoicing cannot be localized, for its vibrations thrill to the utmost limits. 


Starting with these broad definitions — which are kept steadily 
in view — the author seeks to show that in the orderly operation 
of natural law there inheres a system of political economy which 
is genuine and sound; and that in obedience to natural law, “as 


a comprehensive name for the orderly methods of the Creator,” 


the body politic, no less than the body individual, is to find its 
salvation — its state of good health. 

In doing this he takes up, one by one, the economic questions 
of the day and throws in upon them the strong light which flows 
from natural law when viewed upon its rational side. The topics 
thus discussed are Supply and Demand, The Law of Competition, 
The Law of Codperation, Labor and Production, Combinations 
of Capital, Combinations of Labor, Employers and Profit Shar. 
ing, Employees: Their Obligations and Privileges, Governmental _ 
Arbitration, Economic Legislation and its Proper Limits, Depend- — 
ence and Poverty, Socialism as a Political System, Can Capital 
and Labor be Harmonized? Wealth and its Unequal Distribution, 
The Law of Centralization, Action and Reaction or “ Booms” 
and Panics, Money and Coinage, Tariffs and Protection, The 
Modern Corporation, The Abuses of Corporate Management, 
The Evolution of the Railroad, Industrial Education. 

These subjects are all considered calmly and dispassionately 
but with no suggestion of timidity. It would be hard to find a 
book that effectively disposes of a greater number of popular~ 
fallacies. Mr. Wood rests his statements and his reasoning upon 
a basis of fundamental principles that makes him sure of his 
footing; hence there is a strength and virility about his utterances 
that is bracing to the reader. Their effect is like that of a clear — 
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west wind upon the healthy physical organism. The whole trend 
of the author’s study, moreover, is in the direction of a sound 
optimism. The benificence of natural law, when it is allowed 
unobstructed operation, is always recognized and repeatedly | 
illustrated. He says: | 


But recurring to the nature of Law we take the positive ground that it is as 
beneficent as it is universal. Only the standpoint which takes account of an 
all-comprehensive evolutionary trend will reveal this significant fact. Turning 
' to first principles: If the grand purpose of creation be good, all its minor 
processes must be tending, even though indirectly, in the same direction. .. . 
The true beneficence of law is found only in the breadth of its application ; 
as, for instance, the seeming good of the individual lies ‘in his own sole ad- 
vantage, but a deeper view shows that his truer benefit is. only contained in 
wider relationship. The individual good can only find its highest realization 
within the general good. The “fittest” gain that position only by being 
channels for the less fit, and the latter need the former for inspiration and 
example. 


_ And in enlarging upon the kindliness of the penalty that fol- 
lows the violation of law, he remarks: 

In the great economy of law, intelligent and truly altruistic effort will not 
have for its object the abolishment of penalty, but of that which brings it. 
It is a legal part of law that pain follows in the train of violation. ... The 
fact that law, in its immutable lines, can never be bent nor diverted in the 
least degree, is all that prevents the cosmos from becoming chaos. Retribu- 
tory action in every department, physical, mental, or moral, is universally 
inherent and corrective, and never arbitrary or from the outside. Our mis- 
taken and antagonistic attitude towards it reflects our own hostility back. If 
we were to receive it as a necessary educator instead of an angry opponent, 
its face, to us, would be transformed so as to express its natural friendliness. 


We regard this teaching as sound and healthful with but a 
single exception. While the tendency of law is always correc- 
tive, in its actual operations it can sometimes be only restrictive. 
To be corrective it must meet with freely-rendered human codép- 
eration, and where such cooperation is steadily refused, its essen- 
tial function becomes that of restraint, although even then it 
seems to be corrective because through the restraints of penalty 
there comes the semblance of good order. The “all-comprehen- 
sive evolutionary (or progressive) trend,” to which the author re- 
fers as the only standpoint from which the universal beneficence 
of law can be discerned, is in the evolution out of humanity, 
through the voluntary acceptance of the rule of law by individual 
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i ‘ men, of a Greatest Man in which the image of the Creator is 
| perfectly reflected. Those who refuse to be assimilated into this 
| Greatest Man because of their inward antagonism to the rule of 
| ay -beneficent law, do not by such refusal take themselves out of the 
al pale of the law’s operation or of some experience of its benefi- 
cence. Through kindly penalty they are held in restraint and so 
Hi are made to yield an outward homage to the law’s supremacy. 
ia Still their inward opposition places them outside the realm where 
i} law finds its orderly and perfect operation, and as all restraint, 
| except self-restraint, is painful and unsatisfying, their lives are 
it oP miserable. Yet as the misery which they experience comes through 
a freely-chosen conditions, it is immeasurably less than that which 
would be realized by the outward imposition of higher conditions. 
It should be said, however, that the failure to recognize this 
feature of the operation of law does not vitiate the soundness of 
Mr. Wood’s practical conclusions, nor, indeed, of the general 

premises from which these conclusions are drawn. 
To show the practical character of the work and the freshness 
and scope of its utterances we cite some passages which we have 


marked : | 


= 


The sentimental economist seems blind to the fact that false pride, igno- 
rance, and improvidence—to say nothing of intemperance and crime — are 
responsible for the over supply of labor, and goes out of his way to lay the 
a blame upon “ competition” or a wrong “social system.” He makes a com- 
plicated “problem” out of that which should be plain to the commonest 


common sense. The law of compensation is untiring in finding the specific 
| gravity of every person, and in meting to him his deserts. If it seem to fail 
_ jn some cases from the standpoint of mere monetary accumulation, it will not 
| permanently vary when tested by the truer measurement of human harmony 
Bt and happiness. These are popularly supposed to be secured only in financial 
i . profit, and therefore wealth is earnestly sought. A deeper view, however, 
ig proves that mere pecuniary success is but the lower and smaller part of them. 


The ideal labor union would strive to make its members experts in their re- 
spective vocations. It would inspire them with wholesome ambition, inde- 
pendence, and honor. It would educate them technically and morally. It. 
pias would make them men. It would fit each one to rise through natural ambi- 
; | tion and merit to the rank of employer. “ There is always room at the top.” 


| It would be an interesting experiment if some of these writers on “ Labor 
ET Problems ” would embark in real business. Let one of them take the man- 
‘ei agement of a large manufacturing corporation, another the control of some 
railroad system, and a third assume the direction of affairs in a large import- 
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ing or wholesale house. If consistent they would conduct these various en- 
terprises on the sentimental basis. In hiring help, they would not be governed 
by the market price of labor, but pay inefficient men the same as those of the 


best grade; or rather, perhaps, the price should be fixed by the local “ district | 


organization.” They would pay ten hours wages for eight hours work, and 
employ none but union men, even if others were starving. The mercantile 
house would handle nothing but union goods, even if just as good non-union 
articles could be hadefor ten per cent. less. The railroad manager would have 
_ no rolling-stock that was not made by unionists; and if his switchmen struck 
he would not hire other good men who might apply for work at the market 
price. He would grant the terms asked by the strikers, and take them back, 
even if he knew they would strike again the next day. If he wished to change 
rules, hours, or methods, he would first get permission from the nearest 
member of the executive board,” whether or not that official knew anything 
of the nature of the business; and his negotiations would be entirely with 
this official, and not with the men. It is very probable that in each of the 
supposed cases a year’s trial of sentimental management would thoroughly 
satisfy the respective stockholders in regard to its merits, as compared with 
real business wethods. Doubtless it would also satisfy the employees, as the 
various enterprises would probably have to suspend, and they lose their places. 
Through the rosy vision of the theorist, “ the State” — which is the all-com- 
prehensive agency in socialism — will be a perfect, omnipresent, and omnipo- 
tent instrumentality, able not only to cognize every detail, but to control 
universal equity and righteousness. But the real State would be composed of 
office-holding politicians. With tenfold greater opportunities than present 
conditions afford, the probable reign of dictation, _—s and favoritism may 
be faintly imagined. 


Socialism, as a system, means not merely a friendly interest in our neigh- 
bor’s welfare, but a formal and forcible one. Instead of natural liberty, it 
signifies artificial interference, even though imposed in the name of brother- 
hood. It would ignore inherent, elastic, self-regulative forces, which are 
omnipresent, and prescribe everything by mechanical metes and bounds. 
Ignoring spontaneous individual growth, it would furnish universal moulds 
casting all shapes in stiff and arbitrary form. Socialism, as a possible politi- 
cal framework, is not only fatal to alt evolutionary social development, but is 
paralyzing to all ideal human brotherhood. If it were possible to make men 
altruistic by legislation, all its sweetness would vanish with the loss of its 
voluntary and spontaneous spirit. 


There are “Christian Socialists” who are unmindful that He whom they 
regard as their perfect and complete Model labored entirely within the domain 
of human life and character, and not at all in external political affairs, which, 
in their very nature, are only expressive and resultant. 


The old adage that “competition is the life of trade,” is well founded. In 
the business world, it consists either in giving a better article at the same 
price, or as good a one for less. He who does these things successfully, car- 
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ries out the principle, and proves himself competent. The incompetent falls 
behind in the competition test, and his usefulness to the community of which 
he is a part is therefore much less. Competition between two gas companies 
may give a whole city better and cheaper light. Though the more incompetent 
of the two may suffer somewhat, a thousand fold more persons receive the 
benefit. Take, for illustration, a dozen leading retail dry goods houses in any 
large city. A stirring competition among them gives perhaps half a million 
of people better goods, lower prices, a greater variety, and ‘more attentive 
service. It provides for the return of goods when unsatisfactory, guarantees 
quality, and allows exchanges. Each makes an effort to attract patronage and 
to secure a reputation for reliability and liberal treatment. If six of the dozen, 
which are the most incompetent, suffer somewhat in the race, it is for the 
benefit of the half million. Many of this great community are poor, and the 
inevitable rivalry works greatly to-their advantage. 


It is deplorable that competition sometimes causes seamstresses to live in 
garrets and make shirts at starvation prices; but it should not be forgotten 
that for each one of these, a hundred poor people, as a consequence, buy their 
shirts cheaply. Again, were most of these shirt makers to put aside an un- 
founded and foolish fancy as to relative social states, they could go to domestic 
service, where competition among buyers always ensures not only good wages, 
but good homes. : 

Assuming that gold and silver compose the normal and universally accepted 
coin-currency, what is the teaching of Natural Law concerning them? First, 
that in reality there cannot be two standards, any more than there can be two 


- yardsticks. Bimetallism is often regarded as implying two standards, but it 
_ only signifies two metals. Bimetallism is a rational and practical accomplish- 


ment, but two different sized measures are mathematically impossible. As 
well different sized bushels, or lighter and heavier pound weights. 


By Natural Law, there is but one way to provide for bimetallism in any 
country; and that is to make the more precious metal the standard, and then 
float such an amount of the cheaper metal as can be kept upon an undoubted 
equality through free interchangeability. If an attempt be made to make the 
cheaper of two metals the standard, the dearer, under all possible circum 
stances, will disappear. 

The great and mischievous fallacy which forms the basis of socialistic liter- 
ature and sentiment may be summed up in a single sentence, namely, that all 
wealth is created by labor, and therefore belongs to the laborers who have 
produced it. This plausible proposition may also be disposed of as briefly. 
The wealth does belong to the labor that produced it, but the larger and more 


valuable part of this labor was mental. . . . The theory that mental effort is 


not labor is too shallow to merit serious consideration. Is not the finished 
edifice as much the work of the architect as of the mason or carpenter? 


Does not the student, clergyman, merchant, or inventor labor? On the sup- 


position that wealth is the product of physical labor only, some machines 


_ would have very large value when measured by man power. 
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In production the natural unit is the combined employer and employee. 
Completeness comes from the joining of unlike elements, for each supplements 
the other. All unions of employers with employers, and employees with em- 
ployees, except for social and educational purposes, are unnatural. Superior 
and economical production is secured by harmonious blending of the different 
parts which make up a whole. A horse and a cart, being a unit for their 
appropriate service, can accomplish more than a hundred horses and carts 
when separated, or even disagreeing. | 


These extracts, while well illustrating the author’s method of 
dealing with the varied details of his broad subject, and of meet- 
ing the fallacies with which crude and superficial thinking has 
befogged it, give but an imperfect idea of the amount of careful 
study and painstaking research amid the facts of recent history 
which the volume reveals. As a contribution to the popular 
study of Political Economy, at once sound, modern, and readable, 
_ we feel quite safe in saying that it is not likely soon to be sur- 

passed. 


The Hi igher Criticism and the Verdict of the Mune By REv. 
A. H. Sayce, Queen’ s College, Oxford. New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 1894. 575 pages. 

PROFESSOR SAYCE is well known as an Oriental scholar and a 
prolific writer. Of an ardent temperament, he is quick to predict 
_ and eager to publish the fruits of exploration in Bible lands. He 
frequently makes mistakes, but is ready to correct them. While — 
his reputation among students would have been higher if he had 
been more cautious, his efforts to give the public at the earliest 
moment all news in his field of study have been appreciated, and 
he is gratefully regarded wherever known. His “ Records of the 
Past ”’ are his principal publication. 

The volume now before us has a double purpose, first to tell 
what the author regards as the permanent results of exploration 
affecting the Old Testament, and secondly to rebuke the critics 
who proceed on philological grounds alone. He has no patience 
with the Germans, with their resort to myths and their destructive 
hypotheses, and as an archzologist he regards them and their im- 
itators everywhere with contempt. It is to be regretted that he 
is so pugnacious in this matter, for his judgment is undoubtedly 
affected by his irritation. If he were a little less clerical and a 
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little more professorial it would really be better for the cause as 
truth. Thus he begins by saying: 


I am well aware that the pages which follow will satisfy neither the higher 
critics nor their extreme opponents, and that every effort wifl be made to dis- 
pute or minimise the archzological evidence which they contain. 


This shows a spirit behind the times, and we are not surprised 
to find the author immediately giving but one side of a little con- 
troversy in which he was engaged over the Chaplin weight, as it 
is called, in which he used language in the London Academy which 
justly brought him severe criticism. But this weakness of temper 


does not destroy the value of his pages, which must be judged — 


fairly. 
Far over in the book (page 292) is found a sentence which may 
be said to be its motto: 


To dig up the sources of the Book of Genesis is a worthier and more profit- 
able occupation than to spin theories about its origin and compilation. 


After explaining the difference between higher and lower criti- 
cism Professor Sayce shows how little was left of literal history 
in the Old Testament in the minds of critics when exploration 
began to yield its fruits in defence of that which had been as- 
sailed. As Schliemann began by reconstructing classical history, 
after it had been pulled down into myths, so in Biblical history a 
reconstruction on indisputable grounds has been commenced. 
Naturally, then, an account is given of the tablets found at Tell- 


el-Amarna in Egypt showing the literary ability of Eastern peo- — 


ples before the time of Moses. ‘ The period of scepticism is 
over, the period of reconstruction has begun.” ‘“ The Old Testa- 
ment and the discoveries of oriental archzology alike tell us that 
the age of the Exodus was throughout the world of Western Asia 


an age of literature and books, of readers and writers, and that the 


cities of Palestine were stored with the contemporaneous records 
of past events inscribed on imperishable clay.’”’ This last is a 
strong statement to be made after all the digging at Jerusalem 
had not yielded one tablet, and after that at Lachish had yielded 
but one, yet as a prophecy it has decided reasonableness. : 

After chapters on the “ Antiquity of Oriental Literature ” and 
on the “ Bayblonian Element in Genesis,” a very valuable chap- 
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ter follows on Melchizedek and his times. It appears plain that 
the language used by Ebed-tob on tablets found at Tell-el-Amarna 
as to his being King of Jerusalem because priest of its God, not 
inheriting his dignity from his father or mother, nor obtaining it 
from the Pharaoh, but gaining it by his priestly office, is language 
like that applied to Melchizedek, King of Salem. Jerusalem was 
written on the tablets Uru-Salim, meaning “city of peace.” “It 
was a sacred city from the beginning.” The account of what 
took place with Abram at this time was probably preserved, we 
are told, in clay. Professor Sayce speaks of the place Har-El 
mentioned in a list of cities conquered by Thothmes III. and 
shows that this name, meaning “ Mount of God,” is equivalent 
to the “ Mount of the Lord” of GEN. xxii. 14. | 

Following on with the history we meet with the startling sug- 
gestion that Machpelah is not genuine. The arguments against 
it seem singularly weak, namely, that the present city surrounding 
it is not where the old city probably was, that there are many 
caves in the region, and that the true cave was “ before Mamre, 
not within Hebron itself.” No-one has supposed that old He- 
bron was where Hebron now is, and no one sees any reason to — 
doubt that the cave, now pointed out, was once before Mamre. 
It is singular confirmation of the genuineness of the cave now 
inclosed in the mosque of Hebron that. Dean Stanley, accompany- 
ing the Prince of Wales, found receptacles of the bodies of 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, just 
as the Bible tells, while the Mohammedans have much greater 
reverence for Ishmael than for Isaac. It appears, however, that — 
they are not at variance with the Bible account in preserving the 
cave tombs, although in this respect they do not conform to their 
ideas. 

But Professor Sayce goes further in his questioning and doubts 
the common identification of Sinai and the Red Sea. He places 
the Yam Suph (translated in the Bible, Red Sea) not adjacent to 
Egypt but eastward of the wilderness, and so identifies it with the 
Gulf of Akabah. In order to do this he must call in question the 
language in the victorious song of Exopus xv. He regards this 
as “an old poem inserted” from another source. Higher critics to 
the rescue! Dr. Sayce surpasses “ these popes” as he calls them. 
The common understanding is that both the waters about Suez 
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and those about Eziongeber are called Yam Suph, not from a 
town, but from the reedy growth. Dr. Sayce, however, under- 
stands a town Suph to be mentioned Devt. i. 1, and so finds a 
new origin for the name. He also says, “the Book of Numbers 
expressly informs us that the Yam Suph was more than three 
days’ journey distant from the sea where the destruction of the 
Egyptian army took place,” but the enumeration is Rameses, 
Succoth, Etham, the return to Pi-hahiroth, the crossing of the sea, 
three days’ journey to Marah, Elim, the Yam Suph, the wilder- 
ness of Sin. Now if Dr. Sayce is to make this a course eastward 
into the wilderness rather than southeasterly along the shore, 
where is Elim with its palms? and where is Sinai? He answers 
the latter question by saying that he does not know, but it was 
somewhere in Edom. No word of this is to be lightly rejected, 
but he has undertaken an enormously difficult task here in com- 
parison with which the higher critics in their worst moods have 
an easy one. He entirely ignores Palmer’s journey on foot over 
the whole course, and that wise explorer deserves gentler treat- 
ment. 

In speaking of all that follows from the researches at Lachish 
he is very interesting, though writing in advance of the complete 
record just published. We do not quite like his saying that 
“Tel” must have but one “1” at El-Amarna, since two would be 
“incorrect pedantry,” and then saying “Tell” at El-Hesy, but 
let that pass; nor do we see that he is justified in saying that 
Dagon was not in part a fish, for, aside from the meaning of the 
name, we have many representations of him as half fish and half 
man ; and we wish that he had been careful about declaring that 
Zion was Ophel south of the Temple, and that the Valley of Hin- 
nom was the Tyropzon between Ophel and modern Zion; and 
once again he comes very near being a higher critic when he de- 
nies the destruction of Sennacherib after =e retreat from Jerusa- 
lem and says: 


We have here another illustration of the limits of our confidence in the histor- 
ical accuracy of the Biblical narrative. The narrative itself is limited by the 
amount of the materials at the disposal of its compiler. His materials were 
less complete than ours, and when this was the case he naturally drew wrong 
inferences from them, or grouped them in such a way as to occasion wong 
inferences in others. 
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This is still open to further light, as Dr. Sayce would be the 
first to admit, but meanwhile he is too positive. 

On page 456 he has the sequence of dates B. C. 559, 660, 661, 
of course an accident for 559, 560, and s56r. 

He stops with Daniel and Ezra, having put us under obligations 
to him for many pent elucidations and confirmations of the 
Bible 


L’ Evangile Social, Par C. Humann. .Paris: 12 Rue Thouin. 
1893. 456 pages. 

THE leader of the New-Church Society in Paris is already 
known to us through his volume issued five years ago for the pur- 
pose of giving French readers a general view of our principles. In 
this present volume he states that he found a cause for his second 
book in seeking to offer at the time of the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago, a statement of the faith in its social aspects, its 
bearings on the questions of the day, and its relation to the 
church of the future. This, Z’Zglise de I’ Avenir, is the title of 
the monthly journal which M. Humann is conducting for the 
welfare of the cause, and in it many of these pages have ap- 
peared. 

In the introduction he treats of Socialism, Spiritism, and of 
Swedenborg, and then gives chapters on a great variety of doctrinal 
and Biblical subjects. 

As each chapter opens with a text, it may be concluded that to 
some extent the contents of this book have been delivered to the 
congregation on Sunday in the hall on the Rue Thouin, Paris, 
where much good work is done by maintaining a Sunday service, 
a school for poor children, a book-room, and a place for reading 
our books. 7 

M. Humann is careful to introduce well anes passages from 
Swedenborg, and thus to give his addresses much more weight 
than they could have as expressions merely of his own views. It 
is hoped that his volume will have a wide circulation. The price, 
seventy cents, is certainly very low. 
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Commemorative Exercises on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Yar- 
mouth Society of the New Jerusalem, instituted Sept. 20, 1843. 
Boston : Massachusetts New-Church Union Press. 1893. 1 vol. 
133 pages. 
A PLEASANT account of a most interesting occasion is contained 

in this little volume. Fifty years of harmonious church life is 
something good to contemplate — good for those who have had — 
any share in it, and good for others also. The Yarmouth Soci- 
ety at the time of its formation consisted of nine persons. Its 
numbers have never been large; but it has alone and steadily 
upheld the standard of the New Church on Cape Cod. Few so- 
cieties have had a more intelligent membership, or have been more 
highly respected in the communities to which they belonged. 

. The speeches made and letters read on the day of the anni- 
versary make up the first part of this book, and two excellent his- 
torical discourses, preached on successive Sundays by the pastor, 
Rev. William H. Mayhew, fill the remaining pages. Many per- 
sons prominent in the history of the New Church in Massachu- 
setts had more or less to do with the Yarmouth Society, and re- 
ceive due mention. The book is full of valuable reminiscences, 
_ and should be in the possession of all to whom the early cays of 
our church organizations is a matter of interest. 


New-Church Portrait Gallery. London: James Speirs. 1894. 


Mr. Speirs has entered upon a very interesting publication, 
sufficiently described by its title. He is issuing every month two 
portraits of men whom all are glad to see thus presented to them. 
Beside the portraits, there is a leaf of print, giving an account of 
the person whose picture is adjoined. The first issue is given to 
Dr. Bayley and Rev. John Presland, thus containing a face from 
the past with that of one in active life in this world. As Dr. 
Bayley filled to the English brethren much the same place as 
that held by Mr. Giles with us, so Mr. Presland, as President of 
Conference for the year, is now the leading minister among them. 
The price of each pair of portraits is one shilling. _ 
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